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ANNOUNCEMENT 




HIS little book is an attempt 
to give an inside view of so 
much of the history of West- 
ern Reserve College and 
University, as lies between the agita- 
tion for the removal of the College 
from Hudson to its location in Cleve- 
land, and the evolution of the Univer- 
sity. It covers a dozen eventful years, 
1 878- 1 890, years of much friction and 
some misunderstanding, but of not one 
backward step; and, so far as appears, 
no serious step that has not vindicated 
itself, in result. Everything here re- 
corded seems necessary to the truthful 
presentation of the actual history, as it 

transpired; but some things have been 
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softened, and personalities avoided so 
far as might be consistent with justice 
to all concerned. The more difficult 
problems were essentially threshed out 
in these eventful years. 

With the coming of President 
Thwing in November, 1890, the era of 
positive advance begins. All that went 
before was but preliminary and pre- 
paratory to this new era, which, after 
fourteen years of steady progress, seems 
far enough away from three crucial 
periods, in eighty years of history, to 
make it safe to say that, if there are 
breakers ahead, they must be not only 
of a very different sort from any that 
have gone before, but at present, they 
give no scent of danger. Very compe- 
tent and level-headed Boards of Trust 
stood loyally by the official heads of 
this transitional period, and gave with- 
out stint their time and their wisdom; 
and such Boards still wait upon the re- 
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sponsibilities of later years in the his- 
tory of the institutions here grouped 
together. Not only have the numbers 
of students greatly increased and de- 
partments been multiplied, but a con- 
stituency, larger and no less generous, 
waits upon the growing needs. 

From first to last, notable men, — 
gifted, capable, self-sacrificing, — have 
served this institution as a col- 
lege. Pecuniary attractions have 
always played a subordinate part, — 
and for a long time, at least fifty years, 
salaries had no glamour of attraction 
at all. The men have ever been attrac- 
tive to eastern institutions. The Yale 
of the East has seemed to look to " the 
Yale of the West " as intended to be a 
source of supply for her Faculty and 
for the heads of departments. Of her 
Professors, Ladd in Philosophy, Sey- 
mour in Greek, and Palmer in Ger- 
man, are sons of Western Reserve. 
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And Professors Pcrrin in Greek, 
Bourne in History, and Warren in Ro- 
mance Languages, as well as Professors 
Seymour and Palmer were drawn from 
our Faculty here, when they had gotten 
their chairs both warm and famous. 
Professor Morley still abides, for no 
lack of calls elsewhere, but from sheer 
love of the College, its traditions and 
its service. 

Too much cannot be said for the Fac- 
ulty of the period, here especially 
brought to the front, — four of these 
just named being then of the number, 
as well as Professors Smith and Pot- 
win, who are still with us. For the 
faith they had in the future of the Col- 
lege and the University, and in their 
conviction as to what policy should be 
pursued, they girded themselves for 
service and gave it without stint or 
hope of reward. 

There have been mistakes and blun- 
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ders ; the imperfection of the human is 
on it all: but so, also, are here found 
the noblest sort of men, honest in pur- 
pose, giving themselves to the service 
of higher education for Christ's sake 
and for the glory of His Kingdom, — 
found, especially, of course, in the two 
departments whose history has run 
parallel for sixty years. The blunders 
and the imperfections are not covered 
up, for to do so is to make history a 
tissue of lies; but what are they, 
brought alongside the incomparable 
dignity and worth of the noble service 
here chronicled? 

The early benefactions were great in 
their way, being given out of poverty ; 
but as the wealth of the Western Re- 
serve increased, so also were larger gifts 
laid upon this educational altar. 
Messrs. Hurlbut, Perkins, Handy, 
Oviatt, and Woodbury, were the givers 
of sums over ten thousand dollars, be- 
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fore Mr. Stone; and after him come 
Mr. John L. Woods, Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel Mather, Mrs. James F. Clark, 
Mrs. S. V. Harkness, Mr. L. H. Sev- 
erance, Mr. H. R. Hatch, Mr. J. H. 
Wade, Mrs. F. T. Backus, Mr. A. A. 
Pope, Miss Lucy A. Leffingwell, Dr. 
H. K. Gushing, Mr. H. B. Eldred, Mr. 
H. M. Hanna, whose gifts range from 
ten to a hundred thousand dollars, be- 
sides a generous share of the Fayer- 
weather estate of New York. 

Time and space would fail even to 
catalogue the givers of fives, tens, hun- 
dreds, and thousands of dollars who 
have generously come to the aid of 
these institutions, ministering to their 
many wants. Such a survey, though so 
meager, has an interest beyond itself. 
The end is not yet. A good start has 
been made; and the story of the past 
seems to bid us of the present, be of 
good cheer. The goodly succession of 
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benefactors will, it is believed, grow 
with the years and the needs ; and this 
University, held to its sacred purpose, 
become more and more a power for 
good. 

For the sake of greater complete- 
ness, a preliminary chapter sketches 
the history of the College from the be- 
ginning, and a still briefer one sum- 
marizes the growth of the University 
since the present administration took 
the helm. 

It is a satisfaction to feel that, during 
the period here emphasized, some of 
the rough places were made smooth 
that later comers might drive their 
chariots in peace and comfort. 
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CHAPTER I 

WESTERN RBSBRVB COLLSGE: THE FIRST 
FIFTY YEARS 

>i a summary fashion, the 
brief story with which w^ 
are immediately concerned, 
should be prefaced by a 
sketch of riie earlier hiatoty of West- 
ern Reserve College. Fortunately the 
material is at hand in the admirable de- 
tailed story of the first fifty years, 1826- 
1876, by Dr. Carroll Cutler. Upon 
these pages we have freely drawn, for 
this prefatory chapter. 

Western Reserve College really be- 
gan as the Erie Literary Society, char- 
tered in 1803 and located at Burton, 
Ohio, when the settlers on the Reserve 
numbered but fifteen hundred. It was 
then simply an academy, with aspira- 
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tions. Five years later it was housed, 
and in 1810 left desolate by fire. For 
various reasons, the War of 18 12 for 
one, rebuilding was not attempted un- 
til 1 8 17, nor was it finished and occu- 
pied until 1820, with Mr. David L. 
Coe of Williams College as Principal. 
It was rich only in land, and the laud- 
able purpose behind it. 

About this time, 1822, the Presby- 
teries of Grand River and Portage 
were moved to aid in the education of 
"indigent and pious young men for the 
ministry," and the establishment of a 
new institution on this foundation was 
agitated. Two years later, 1824, 
Huron Presbytery joined the other two, 
and Burton being considered an un- 
healthy place, a removal to some more 
eligible locality was proposed. Natur- 
ally, the tendency was towards a more 
central site, and the choice, after much 
deliberation, fell upon Hudson, where 
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larger inducements were held out. 
Among these was the gift by Mr. David 
Hudson of a campus of i6o acres 
whereon, for so long, the College stood. 
The choice was made in 1825, and a 
college charter was obtained the year 
following, which, in 1844 was so 
amended as to allow the establishment 
of a Medical College in Cleveland, the 
beginnings of which had already trans- 
pired. The first class, — a two-year 
course, — ^was graduated in 1844. 

The amount of the Hudson subscrip- 
tion was $7,500.00 besides the campus. 
Middle College was the first building 
to be erected, completed in 1827. The 
first Freshman class, of three, entefe.d 
in 1826 with Mr. David L. Coe as, tu- 
tor pro tempore, in charge. The Rev- 
erend Charles Backus Storrs was elect- 
ed Professor of Sacred Theology in 
1828. This only signifies an attempt 
to correlate some theological studies 
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with a college curriculum, without 
having a separate department. It 
meant little more of ethical and Bibli- 
cal study than is now found in most well 
ordered colleges. 

Dr. Storrs became President in 1830, 
and so continued until his death in 
1833, greatly lamented, — a scholarly, 
capable, sweet-tempered man. With 
his advent, the first Faculty was fully 
organized in the academic department, 
two professors and two tutors, and two 
professors in theology. The Western 
Reserve was a second New England in 
her intents and aspirations, especially 
as related to Christianity and educa- 
tion, and the ambition of the Trustees 
was to create a second Yale, and this is 
how Western Reserve College came to 
be spoken of as the Yale of the West. 
As a matter of fact, Dartmouth was, 
at one time, much more largely repre- 
sented on the faculty than Yale. 
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These beginnings were fostered by 
pioneers, clerical and lay. The gifts 
made were chiefly in land, of which 
there was then over much ; also in cat- 
tle and all sorts of merchandise — of 
such things as they had. This uncer- 
tain support continued, we are told, 
with other and greater embarrassments 
from pledges of many thousands, diffi- 
cult when not impossible, to collect, 
down to the end of President Pierce's 
administration in 1855. 

Thus early, also, was the College agi- 
tated over the study of "heathen au- 
thors." It was thought by some that 
"the course of study was, with slight 
exceptions, as heathenish as it would 
have been two thousand years ago, in 
the most heathenish nation on earth." 
It was declared to "excite the aston- 
ishment of angels now" and "destined 
to excite the astonishment of a coming 
age !" But this blew over and left the 
Classics on the field. 
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The "maimal labor^ system also had 
its day, a costly experinmit in machin> 
ery and tools, to be used by unwieldy 
hands, to tun out articles of ^cmde, 
ill-jointed work to selL*^ It cost the 
college several thousand dollars, with 
meager retnms both in cash and in 
health and temper. 

Then came the anti-slavery agitation, 
a far more serious matter and proro- 
cratire of moch ill-feeling, recrimina- 
tion and misunderstanding. It began 
when the "Liberator,^ first published 
in iS3r. found its way to Hudson. The 
President. Professors, and sc»ne stu- 
dents became ardent advocates of anti- 
slavery sentiments, and some of than 
perhaps intemperate. It was a divisive 
subject. The Trustees sustained the 
Faculty In the main, but deplored "^the 
severe and unchristian language in Ict- 



of Vroicscr Green of the ooe part, and 
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Mr. Coe and Mr. Pitkin, conservative 
Trustees, of the other. 

Dr. Cutler affirms that "there never 
was a pro-slavery man among the Trus- 
tees or in the Faculty of this College." 
This is doubtless true, but much was 
said and done in the heat of contro- 
versy that gave to the outside world 
the impression of antagonism to the 
anti-slavery movement itself, as there 
certainly was, to the methods employed 
by some of its advocates. In the end 
the Faculty was broken up. 

President Storrs died of consump- 
tion in Braintree, Mass., at the resi- 
dence of his brother, whither he had 
repaired in hope of regaining his 
health. The funeral sermon was 
preached by the assistant pastor of 
Braintree church, the Reverend Ed- 
wards A. Park, afterward the distin- 
guished Andover professor and theo- 
logian. He sat up the greater part of 
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z night to write it; and the story goes 
that this was the beginning of a life- 
long infirmity of eyesight. President 
Storrs was a man of great devotion to 
any work for Christ to which he put 
his hand, fearless in the defence of the 
truth as he saw it, and self-sacrificing 
to the last degree. He was a pro- 
nounced anti-slavery man, and doubt- 
less, the advocacy of his views may 
have taken him beyond his strength, 
aggravated his disease and been the oc- 
casion of his being regarded as a martyr 
to this cause. The "Liberator" printed 
a laudatory notice of his life and work, 
and spoke of him as "a martyr to the 
interests of his colored brethren." Mr. 
Whittier commemorated him in noble 
verse : 

"Thou hast fallen in thine armor, 
"Thou martyr of the Lord," etc. 

His death was a severe loss to the Col- 
lege, to whose interests he h^d given 
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himself with great ardor. He died 
greatly lamented by all his associates, 
as a gifted man, of great spirituality, 
and a wise and successful administra- 
tor. 

The resignation of Professors Green 
and Wright soon followed, not, they 
declared, on account of the opposition 
they had encountered but because of 
more attractive openings elsewhere. 
But some now said that the College was 
pro-slavery; and others that the Trus- 
tees had put down the anti-slavery agi- 
tation. On the contrary, the coloniza- 
tionists and pro-slavery folks considered 
the College "given over to the delusion 
and crime of anti-slavery." Dr. Cut- 
ler, referring to these days, in an ad- 
dress to the Trustees, Nov6mber 7th, 
1884, said: "This Board then took its 
action ignorantly, in unbelief and in- 
appreciation of the gathering moral 

forces of the times Their igno- 
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ranee and unbelief did not prevent the 
revenge which the advancing time took 
upon that ill-advised action." In the 
history, written eight years before, there 
is nothing to indicate what this "ill- 
advised action" was. He is there the 
apologist for the Trustees. They did 
not call for the resignation of the pro- 
fessors. They counselled the "exercise 
of generosity and forbearance" and 
"passed no censure upon the Faculty." 
Probably, this is as far as we can go. 
Dr. Cutler seems to have regarded the 
error of the Trustees to lie in their fail- 
ure to openly espouse the anti-slavery 
movement. 

When Oberlin was organized in 
1834, and President JVIahan published 
his views on Christian perfection two 
years later, and this was followed by 
the call of Mr. Finney to "head a the- 
ological school, and lead an abolition 

movement, and father the new heresy 
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of co-education/' to say nothing of 
other vagaries of diet and so forth, the 
situation, aggravated by the ferment 
abroad everywhere, became hot with 
excited feeling and acrimonious asper- 
sions, to the great detriment of the Col- 
lege. The ministry on the Reserve, 
fifty-three in number, united in deplor- 
ing the division of forces by the found- 
ing of another college and seminary, 
and when in 1828 a theological sem- 
inary was talked of at Austinburg, 
succeeded in limiting the new institu- 
tion to an academy. 

At this critical juncture, the Rev- 
erend George E. Pierce was elected 
President in March, 1834, and began 
his administration with the next col- 
lege year. He was a Connecticut man 
and a Yale graduate; a man of great 
energy and a leader, in the prime of 
life. Immediately the College and its 
friends felt the inspiration of his pres- 
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ence. New buildings, new professor- 
ships, increase of endowment, library, 
and apparatus, began soon to be re- 
alized — the chapel in 1836, north col- 
lege for the use of divinity students ia 
1837-8, a well equipped observatory in 
1838, the athanaeum in 1843. Best of 
all, was the coming of great men, — 
Reverend Laurens P. Hickok, Profes- 
sor Elijah P. Barrows, Professor Jar- 
vis Gregg, Professor Elias Loomis, 
Dr. St. John, Reverend Henry N. Day, 
Professor Nathan P. Seymour, — the 
last five, graduates of Yale, a notable 
accession I The number of students 
had increased from eighty-three to one 
hundred and forty 1 

Such is the summary of the first de- 
cade of President Pierce's administra- 
tion. He had shown great energy and 
made great sacrifices in the raising of 
funds, but the loss to the Colleger on ac- 
count of his necessary absence from the 
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town was also very great. The one 
drawback of this fine showing was the 
financial embarrassment involved. Sal- 
aries were not extravagant when the 
highest to a professor, was seven hun- 
dred, and to the President nine hun- 
dred dollars ; and out of this they gave 
liberally to the College. Beyond dis- 
pute "it is doubtful if any college was 
ever served by such able men on such 
meager stipends." 

In 1836 the debt of the College was 
six thousand dollars; and nominal as- 
sets amounted to sixty thousand. An- 
nual deficits and improvements brought 
the debt, ten years later, to thirty-five 
thousand dollars, with assets shrunken 
or depreciated to thirty-eight thousand. 
It was resolved by the Board of Trust 
to raise forty thousand dollars to cover 
debts and losses, and to add sixty thou- 
sand dollars to the permanent fund. 
This, by great effort was realized by 
January i, 1850. 
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The Board of Trust expressed to 
President Pierce, in words following: 
"their deep sense of the magnitude of 
the work he has performed in procur- 
ing subscriptions towards the endow- 
ment of the College, and tender him 
and his associates their perpetual grat- 
itude for his protracted and laborious 
and self-sacrificing efforts on behalf of 
the College." They also acceded to his 
request to be relieved of financial re- 
sponsibility. But collections were slow 
and the claims of creditors immediate, 
and the permanent fund was loaned to 
the general fund. The financial out- 
look was still far from cheerful. 

A committee was appointed to re- 
lieve the President of financial care and 
pilot the ship through these troubled 
waters. "They were charged to see 
that no part of the permanent fund was 
diverted from its proper purpose or 
entangled with the other funds or ef- 
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fccts of the College." At this time 
'%e annual deficit, besides interest, 
was fifteen hundred dollars." The 
President was strongly opposed to re- 
trenchment, and after a year and a half 
of wrestling with the problem, the com- 
mittee resigned, having reduced the 
debt but seven thousand five hundred 
dollars, while the assets had shrunken 
sixteen thousand. Meanwhile, Profes- 
sor Hickok had gone to Auburn Sem- 
inary and Professor Loomis to the Uni- 
versity of New York. Accessions to 
the Faculty were Mr. James Nooney 
and Reverend S. C. Bartlett, afterward 
President of Dartmouth. 

As the committee had been divided 
in sentiment, so now was the Board, 
the President having the deciding vote. 
The Faculty deeply concerned and 
greatly disheartened at the resignation 
of the committee. Professors Long, 
Barrows, St. John and Bartlett re- 
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signed, and again the College was near- 
ly broken up. An attempt was made 
by the Alumni and students to mend 
matters and the professors were re- 
appointed; but the old wounds were 
not to be healed, and the professors 
were in demand elsewhere. As a re- 
sult, "the professors left, the students 
mostly left, and the labor and patience 
of many good men, for many years, 
seemed to have failed." 

At the opening of the College year 
1852-3 the Faculty consisted of one 
professor and one tutor besides the 
President, and there were but twenty- 
five students in two classes. Sophomore 
and Freshman. Professor Day was 
still there, but no theological students 
registered, nor was this department 
ever revived. Professors Alfred Emer- 
son and Henry B. Hosford, graduates 
of Yale and Williams respectively, are 
found in the Faculty of the next year. 
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But the storm had not blown over. The 
Synod of Western Reserve urged Presi- 
dent Pierce to resign. The donors 
met, and many of the Trustees by re- 
quest were present, but not officially, to 
consider ^'the cause of the embarrass- 
ments under which the College was lab- 
oring." They also, though with deep 
regret, in view of his faithful service, 
by a small majority urged the resigna- 
tion of the President, "as necessary to 
the speedy resuscitation of the Col- 
lege." 

Fifty-four thousand dollars of the 
permanent fund was in the form of 
notes on interest, the collection of which 
was only made the more difficult by 
this discordant condition. The Society 
for the Promotion of Collegiate and 
Theological Education in the West, 
had made some investments in the Col- 
lege, and as the outcome of a confer- 
ence with the Trustees in February, 
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1855^ urged a resort to arbitratioo. 
This expedient was rejected. On the 
thirty-first day of May of this year, 
President Pierce resigned, — not, it is 
said, because of this pressure, but be- 
cause he had long before set this as the 
proper time for him to retire. Just 
why, does not appear. He was but 
sixty-one years of age. For sixteen 
years thereafter he continued to live by 
the College and to rejoice in the pros- 
perity that came with the administra- 
tion of President Henry L. Hitchcock, 
D. D., who bravely faced the situation, 
in the same self-sacrificing spirit, but, 
probably, it seems fair to say, with a 
more conservative wisdom. 

Dr. Cutler is careful not to pass 
judgment, but suggests that "perhaps 
the very ardor and completeness of 
his devotion made him, — (President 
Pierce) — too impatient of criticism, 
too confident that he could not be, in 
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any respect, wrong." His integrity 
and devotion, it is believed, were never 
questioned, nor probably the desira- 
bility of holding the College to his 
ideals. Had the finances of the Col- 
lege kept pace with the march of im- 
provements inaugurated and carried 
through; had it been possible, at the 
end of the first ten years to have 
squarely met the financial situation, the 
future of the College might have con- 
tained no such chapter of dissension 
and disaster. Of that Board of Trust 
not a man remains, and scarcely one of 
the actors in these stormy days. 

President Hitchcock was a native of 
Burton, and once a pupil and then a 
teacher in the academy which was re- 
moved to Hudson and became the col- 
lege. He was but two years older than 
President Pierce at his coming. He 
was called to be President, Professor 
of "Christian Theology" and Pastor 
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of the College church. Christian The- 
ology, as such, he probably never 
taught. His outstanding work was that 
of financial agent. He came of a good 
stock. He had not only courage and 
faith in his work, but also the tact, the 
patience, the persistence, that conguer 
difficulties, and in the end silence op- 
position. Moreover, these qualities 
had back of them a Christian manhood 
so genuine and unselfish, so ardent and 
enthusiastic, as at once to secure the 
confidence of the College constituency. 
It took such a man nine years to ex- 
tricate the College from debt! This 
seems only to have whetted his appetite 
for more, and he set about building up 
the permanent fund, which increased 
sixty-seven thousand dollars by collec- 
ting the old pledges, and he added 
ninty-nine thousand dollars to the gen- 
eral fund, — an aggregate of about two 
hundred thousand dollars. 
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Of the old Faculty, no one remained 
but Professor Seymour, who was suc- 
ceeded by his son Thomas D. Seymour 
in 1870. There was a succession of 
new men, — Hosford, Young, Cutler, 
Allen C. Barrows, Smith, Potwin, 
Morley, — the latter three still active in 
the Faculty, — and various lecturers 
for brief terms. 

This wave of returning prosperity 
was checked by the Civil War. Both 
College and Preparatory School (also 
known as Grammar School and Acad- 
emy) were seriously drawn upon by 
the call for volunteers. In 1862, for 
a few months, the doors were closed. 
More than one-fourth of the academic 
alumni, besides theological and med- 
ical graduates and under-graduates and 
professors, are said to have served dur- 
ing the Civil War. 

Not very long after this, the health 
of this valiant, whole-souled and de- 
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voted leader began to give way, and 
his burden of duty was lightened; too 
late, long to be availing. 

At the end of the first half century, 
the number of single donations num- 
bered about five thousand, and the total 
amount given was $387,040.00. The 
value of the property and endowment 
was then estimated at three hundred 
thousand dollars. It must ever be re- 
membered that the College was cra- 
dled in poverty, in self-sacrifice, and this 
in a formative period of the history of 
Western Reserve; that the aims were 
high and resources slender, and the 
problems faced, such as have ever 
tasked the temper of the best of men. 
They who sought to build here a sec- 
ond Yale had a task on their hands, 
greater than they knew; too great for 
divided counsels. 
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CHAPTER II 

WESTERN RBSERVB COLLEGE: THE REMOVAL 
FROM HUDSON TO CLEVELAND 

!^ the 9th of July, 1873, a 
large assembly from Cleve- 
land and adjacent towns met 
at Hudson to do honor to 
the memory of Henry Lawrence 
Hitchcock, D. D., ex-President of 
Western Reserve College. Broken 
in health, after sixteen years of 
arduous, self-forgetting, self-sacrific- 
ing service, he had, two years before, 
resigned the Presidency, but continued 
to preach and to teach until near the 
close of his useful life. It had fallen 
to him to be at once administrator, pro- 
fessor, college pastor, preacher, and 
financial agent, and in all these tela- 
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tions he had acquitted himself ably and 
well. 

He came to Hudson from a success- 
ful pastorate in Columbus to find that 
the most pressing need of the college 
was the removal of a debt of twenty- five 
thousand dollars and the increase of 
its meagre endowment. There had al- 
ways been a lack of money and a lack 
of students ; and this in spite of the fact 
that in its Faculty, from the first, there 
had been noble and scholarly men on 
stingy salaries, and a grade of required 
work that emulated Yale, whose child, 
in some sense the College was. He was 
to continue the goodly succession and 
master, if he might, the serious situa- 
tion. He followed President Pierce, 
of whom it is said, "he cradled it among 
storms that threatened its young life, 
and sacrificed position, honor, wealth, 
that it might not perish," and also "sac- 
rificed a noble life." President Hitch- 
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cock addressed himself to his great task 
with courage and tact. No one knew 
him but to believe in him^ and his en- 
thusiasm and self-sacrifice were con- 
tagious. It was a tedious as well as a 
difficult task, long drawn out, and he 
broke under the combined strain of 
such a multiplicity of duties. 

Upon his resignation, June 27, 1871, 
Professor Carroll Cutler was elected 
President, and a few months later, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1872, reluctantly accepted the 
responsibility. It should be said that 
Professor Cutler never desired this po- 
sition, and after two years resigned it. 
He was by taste and training a student 
and a teacher. The class-room was his 
forte. The strength and excellence of 
his work and influence, as a teacher, 
are eulogized, in no measured terms, 
by the graduates who had felt and prof- 
ited by the same. But the duties of ad- 
ministration were not to his mind, and 
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specially for the work of financial 
agent he felt himself unfit, and by both 
his studies were interrupted. The en- 
dowment was still inadequate and the 
roll of students did not lengthen. It 
had been possible for a long time to 
draw students by lowering the stand- 
ard to the average of Ohio colleges, 
but no compromise of this sort was for 
a moment entertained, and the struggle 
went on. The men, chiefly in Cleve- 
land, who had stood by Dr. Hitchcock 
and generously responded to his solici- 
tations, were becoming discouraged 
over the results, and it was increasingly 
difficult to secure funds; while, on the 
other hand, the cost of college equip- 
ment was steadily rising in the land. 

President Cutler's resignation was 
accepted April 9th, 1874, and the posi- 
tion was tendered to one of the Trus- 
tees, Hiram Collins Haydn, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church of 
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Cleveland. The call was declined and 
Dr. Cutler continued to act until June 
27, 1876, when the Trustees, discour- 
aged in their search for a successor, 
withdrew their acceptance of his res- 
ignation and refused to allow him to re- 
sign. A year later they granted him a 
well-earned rest and leave of absence 
for six months^ and he sailed for 
Europe to be gone until January i, 
1878. 

The Hon. Richard C. Parsons, who 
had come into possession of the Cleve- 
land Herald, in an editorial in the is- 
sue of December 13, 1877, strongly 
urged the removal of the college to 
Cleveland. He prophesied that if so 
removed, it "would, at a bound, spring 
into full life and beneficient useful- 
ness," and he suggested that some "one 
of our wealthy citizens should embrace 
the opportunity" thus offered. 

Naturally this article awakened 
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much interest, and a varied corres- 
pondence followed, coming from Hud- 
son and elsewhere. The claims of 
Hudson were emphasized : the self-sac- 
rifice of early settlers, the pecuniary 
loss to the town if the college were re- 
moved, the salubrity of her climate, the 
exemption from the supposed tempta- 
tions of a large city, the low cost of 
living, and its accessibility from all 
parts of the state. It was allowed that 
there were saloons in the village but 
they were not of the gilded sort, and 
the influence of the institution, it was 
said, followed the students everywhere 
as a powerful deterrent. 

Up to about this time it had been 
widely felt that the country was the 
safer place for the college student, — 
a sentiment now almost wholly discred- 
ited. It was also said, in favor of Hud- 
son, that, if removed, the supposed in- 
crease of donations would be offset by 
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increased cost of living and larger sal- 
aries; that the increase of students 
would be purely local, and students 
would go to college to get the status of 
a graduate and not for thorough train- 
ing; and so the standard would be re- 
duced, while the school would be so ex- 
pensive that none but the rich would 
patronize it. 

A better plan, at any rate another, 
was also proposed, viz: Endow it 
where it is, give it a good library, a 
museum, and more instructors; estab- 
lish a girl's school as thorough as the 
college, with free access to lectures, li- 
brary and museum; and found in 
Cleveland " a polytechnic school of the 
highest grade with such men as Far- 
aday, Tyndall, Loomis. Owen, Darwin 
and Lyall in the chairs of instruction I" 
It was thought to be very much to 
Cleveland's credit to do this. Another 
suggestion came from Sandusky, viz., 
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that the college should be consolidated 
with Oberlin. The practicability of 
these schemes did not appear to com- 
mend itself to anybody, least of all to 
the men who had already taxed them- 
selves largely to secure its present in- 
adequate equipment. 

These various objections and sugges- 
tions were answered in subsequent edi- 
torials, and the subject was discussed 
from more disinterested points of view. 
It was insisted by an anonymous writer, 
that Hudson is not Western Reserve 
College, and that fifty years has not in- 
spired the community with a proper 
appreciation and devotion to its inter- 
ests ; that "virtuous youths were as safe 
in a city of churches, and amid its 
larger resources for pleasure, and use- 
ful and instructive entertainment, as in 
the dull monotony of a country village 
where often the only recreation in dissi- 
pation. Cleveland can afford a thou- 
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sand means of culture that Hudson will 
never know, and college patronage will 
be doubled in a year." 

Another said that '^the work done in 
Western Reserve, and what she stands 
for, is of more consequence than 
whether it shall be done here or thcTc, 
and while we prefer that it should 
be done in Hudson, yet if it can be done 
better in Cleveland, or any other place, 
let it be done where it can best be done, 
and it will have the hearty co-operation 
and support of the true and devoted 
friends of the college." 

On the whole the student body fav- 
ored removal, and the professors were 
chiefly concerned for the best good of 
the college. It had been suggested that 
Cleveland was bound to have a college 
anyway, and while some thought it a 
mean thing to descend upon a small 
town and take away its chief attraction, 
and challenged the city to build her 
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own and let Hudson alone, there were 
others who saw clearly that if such a 
college were built it would eflfectually 
kill Western Reserve, and one alumnus 
went so far as to say that "the college 
might feel itself honored to be invited 
to Cleveland." 

This will suffice to show the interest 
awakened, more especially in Hudson 
and adjacent territory, among the 
alumni and the newspapers, while as 
yet no one had even whispered of giv- 
ing the necessary endowment. No 
money was in sight. The feeling in 
the college town was summed up by 
Mr. Branch, "janitor and philos- 
opher," who said to a stranger inquir- 
ing how the matter of removal was re- 
garded : "No, sah ; it don't go down 
like maple surup, no how, sah ;" in the 
city, there was some thinking going on, 
but no demonstration. 

This was the situation when Pres- 
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idcnt Cutler returned in January, 1878. 
He was immediately interviewed, and 
the result was published at length. He 
thought the agitation a good thing in 
so far as it waked U2 the town. He 
naturally sided with the people of Hud- 
son in their contention, but was willing 
to do what was best for the college. 
He was inclined to think that the better 
plan was to leave the college where it 
is and build up the other departments 
of a university in the city; "but if there 
is to be a college in Cleveland, let it be 
Western Reserve." He was inclined 
to think that there might be a revival 
of interest in the country college, and 
students be drawn to Hudson as they 
are to Princeton, Amherst, and Wil- 
liams. In any event he could leara of 
no money in sight and it was his belief 
that "a prominent clergyman in Cleve- 
land was at the bottom of all the agi- 
tation." 
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About this time Dr. Samuel Wolcott 
wrote : "Cleveland has always seemed 
to me the predestined seat of a univer- 
sity. It strikes me that the Hudson in- 
stitution, if the opportunity offers, had 
better be that university than its feeble 
rival." 

Meanwhile, and perhaps influenced 
not a little by this agitation, a man of 
wealth in Cleveland, of intelligence 
and large influence in practical affairs, 
educated as a civil engineer, who had 
already entered the field of public char- 
ities in a generous fashion, a pioneer 
in the construction of railroads and tel- 
egraphs, began to turn over the project 
of founding a college in Cleveland, 
which should be a worthy memorial 
to an only and gifted son who was 
drowned, but a few years before, while 
a student at Yale. It became at length 
a question whether it should be a new 
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institution or the removal and enlarge- 
ment of Western Reserve. 

Several conferences, in absolute con- 
fidence, were held with one of the Trus- 
tees of the college, at which all phases 
of the subject were discussed : to build 
anew or on this historic founda- 
tion with its record of high aims and 
the service of gifted men; the change 
of name; the attitude of the college 
towards religion and the sects; the 
probable attitude of the Trustees, the 
Faculty, and the alumni towards such 
changes; the amount of money requir- 
ed, etc., etc. 

June 25, 1878, a paper on the future 
of the college was read to the Trustees 
at their summer meeting by Dr. Haydn, 
and a committee was appointed to con- 
sider and report upon it. This com- 
mittee held several sessions during this 
year and the next. Not until March 
3, 1880, was the aforesaid Trustee au- 
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thorized to ascertain, giving no clue 
whatever to the source of the inquiries, 
whether the Trustees would favor the 
removal of the college, if the necessary 
funds were forthcoming; and second, 
what amount would be deemed suffi- 
cient There was apparently at this 
time no suspicion as to who was behind 
these queries. 

The death of Mr. Leonard Case, 
January 6, 1880, and his munificent 
foundation for a School of Applied 
Science, set at rest the question of a 
Polytechnic School, and emphasized 
the possibilities of Cleveland as an edu- 
cational centre. It unquestionably 
brought the agitation of the removal 
of Western Reserve to a head, and sug- 
gested that, if accomplished, the two 
institutions might be located in prox- 
imity and be brought into some sort of 
working relation, if not affiliated under 
the broad shield of the Western Re- 
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serve University, — a name very desir- 
able to be retained if a new one was to 
be given to the college. 

Mr. Amasa Stone's inquiries were 
soon answered, for the ground had been 
well gone over during more than a year 
of deliberation. The Trustees would 
remove the college if five hundred 
thousand dollars were forthcoming. 
Mr. Stone signified his readiness to 
make a definite proposition and the 
committee met to receive it July 7th. 
As formulated later by Mr. Stone, it 
was as follows, addressed to President 
Cutler : 

"First — ^That the college be removed 
to Cleveland to a site to be approved 
by me, to be furnished free of cost and 
in close proximity and harmony with 
the Case School of Applied Science. 

Second — That the corporate name of 
the institution be changed to "Adelbert 
College of Western Reserve Univer- 
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sity." "Western Reserve University" 
may or may not be a part of the corpo- 
rate name. 

Third — ^The number of Trustees to 
be reduced to eight (8) by resignation 
and their places to be filled by persons 
to be proposed by me. 

Fourth — I to donate the sum of 
$100,000.00, as the work progresses, for 
improvement of grounds and for a col- 
lege building after satisfactory designs, 
the sum of $50,000.00 for the improve- 
ment of grounds and for a dormitory 
building after satisfactory designs as 
the work progresses, to be rented to 
professors and students, and securities 
to the par value of $350,000.00, so soon 
as the buildings are completed and oc- 
cupied by the college Faculty. 

This moniorandum not to be made 

public. 

Very respectfully yours, 

A. STONE. 
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The restraint here put upon publicity 
is understood to be in force only until 
the formal acceptance of the same by 
the Trustees." 

At a meeting of the Trustees, Sep- 
tember 7, 1880, this communication 
was considered, and at an adjourned 
meeting, September 20th, all legal 
steps having been taken, it was voted, 
fourteen yeas and two nays, to remove 
Western Reserve College to Cleveland. 

It was natural for Hudson people to 
oppose, so far as possible, the removal 
of the College; and to regard with no 
kindly feeling the active agents in a 
step that meant so much to them. Even 
the President, coming to concur in 
what, in the broader and untrammeled 
view was obviously best for the Col- 
lege, was spoken of as turning against 
them. But, on the whole, it may in 
truth be said that the discussion was 
carried on in admirable spirit and with 
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little asperity. Looking back over the 
intervening years, though the prophe- 
cies, on either hand, that were so plenti- 
ful in 1878, have many of them fallen 
short of fulfillment, it would probably 
be difficult to find any intelligent per- 
son, familiar with the facts, who would 
not say that the step has been fully justi- 
fied, and that Mr. Stone stands before 
the public as a wise as well as generous 
patron of higher education, and a 
friend of the College by reason of his 
final decision to build on foundations 
already laid rather than to found a rival 
institution. There can be no question 
now, — it was no less clear to many then 
— that in no other way could the Col- 
lege hold its place in the great, for- 
ward movement of American colleges. 
The old givers were discouraged, and 
new ones could not be found to supply 
the funds to maintain the College in 
Hudson. 
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A large committee of citizens were 
soon at work to secure a site for the two 
institutions which were together to en- 
ter upon their commissioned work, and 
in their development to make of a great 
commercial city a seat of liberal arts 
and scientific advancement. Together 
they occupy the beautiful site, in a more, 
beautiful environment, secured by 
noble gifts from a generous public. 

At a meeting of the Trustees, March 
19, 1 88 1, all conditions having been 
complied with, Messrs. Conant, Hitch- 
cock, Haydn, Handy, Harmon and 
Foster resigned from the Board, and 
the gentlemen named by Mr. Stone 
were duly elected, viz: — ^The Hon. 
John Hay, the Hon. Rutherford B. 
Hayes, the Hon. James A. Garfield, 
Messrs. W. G. Boardman, Samuel E. 
Williamson, George H. Ely, William 
Harris, L. E. Holden, W. H. Doan, 
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Samuel Andrews, and Reverend 
Charles Terrey Collins. 

The site selected had already been 
approved, and a building committee 
was appointed, viz: — Messrs. Hay, 
Boardman, Ely and Doan. A vote of 
thanks was given to Mr. Stone, and also 
to Messrs. C. C. Baldwin, M. G. Wat- 
terson and C. H. Bulkley, the efficient 
citizens committee that secured the 
funds for the site, which was the L. E. 
Holden homestead of forty-three acres. 

President Cutler, with Messrs. Wil- 
liamson and Ely were made a com- 
mittee on the title to this land and the 
division of the same with Case School. 
So ends the first act in this educational 
drama. 
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CHAPTER III 



IMPEDIMENTA. 



-lERE is a difficulty in trans- 
planting old trees, institu- 
tions and men. However 
much care may be taken, 
there is liable to occur occasion for 
great anxiety and disappointment. It 
was so with the removal of Western 
Reserve College from Hudson. It was 
not all fair sailing; and it was found 
that certain impedimenta were aboard, 
of which the ship must needs be light- 
ened. 

There was left behind of necessity, 
the college campus and the buildings, 
and a preparatory school, long known 
as the "Grammar School," and which 
of late — since the closing of Miss Met- 
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calf's School for Girls, 187 1-2 — had ad- 
mitted both sexes to its advantages. It 
has been known as Western Reserve 
Academy only since the removal of the 
College. Here it was to take over the 
old and honored name, and to enjoy the 
freedom of ample grounds and build- 
ings, somewhat the worse for honorable 
use. The hope was even entertained 
that, like some well-known academies 
of the East, it might be endowed and 
become famous, as well as a very con- 
siderable feeder of the College. Dr. 
Cutler used to say that such an acad- 
emy was greatly needed on the Reserve. 
This would have comforted the Hud- 
son people, been grateful to the 
alumni, and been welcomed by the 
Trustees. It was a fine use, and the 
only one in sight, to which to devote 
the campus and its belongings. In fur- 
therance of this laudable scheme the 
Trustees made definite provision, with 
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a time limit. Up to a very recent date, 
just what were the obligations assumed 
and pledges given, has been the subject 
of persistent misunderstanding, and, on 
the part of some, of recrimination. It 
is in order, therefore, to insert here, 
verbatim, the earlier, later and latest 
action of the Trustees on this subject. 

At the special meeting of Trustees, 
when the vote for removal was passed, 
seven conditions were annexed, three of 
which relate to securing endowment 
and a site in Cleveland; one provides 
that the College shall remain in Hud- 
son until the foregoing conditions are 
met; one has to do with tuition and 
scholarships, and two to the campus 
and the school, viz: 

"That the real estate now owned by 
the College at Hudson, Ohio, shall not, 
at present, be disposed of, but the same, 
so far as may be necessary, shall be de- 
voted to the purposes of a classical and 
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literary school or institute, to be con- 
ducted under the control of the Col- 
lege, unless a majority of the Board of 
Trustees shall, after the expiration of 
five years from this time, otherwise 
order. 

"That the Board of Trustees shall 
have the right, if by it deemed expedi- 
ent, to appropriate to the maintenance 
of such classical school or institute, and 
the care and repair of the grounds and 
buildings, from the income of the pres- 
ent property and funds of the College, 
in addition to the receipts from and 
rents of the said real estate, and from 
tuition fees of such school, any sum not 
exceeding one-fourth of such income 
and receipts." 

The Trustees favor the use of the 
grounds and buildings for a classical 
school ; reserve the right to do with the 
property as they please, after five years ; 
and are authorized to appropriate Col- 
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lege funds to a certain amount equal 
to one-fourth of the income from all 
other sources. The time limit was in 
fact exceeded by twelve years, and the 
monies appropriated by the Trustees 
actually exceeded very considerably the 
amount at first authorized. 

In June, 1897, nearly seventeen years 
after the above resolutions were passed, 
a special committee of the Trustees, — 
Messrs. A. A. Pope, L. E. Holden, and 
Samuel Mather, — reported at length 
upon the affairs of the academy. After 
rehearsing the history following upon 
the record of 1880, the report con- 
cludes: "An examination of the min- 
utes of all the meetings of the Board 
for subsequent years, and conference 
with the Secretary of the Board, re- 
veals the fact that no modification of 
these conditions seems ever to have been 
made. 

"According to these resolutions, there- 
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fore, it seems clear that the expressed 
intention of the Board, at that time, has 
been more than fulfilled, and that it 
reserved the right not only to discon- 
tinue any appropriations at any time, 
but even to dispose of the buildings and 
property at Hudson at any time after 
September 20, 1885, if the majority of 
the Board should so order. With these 
facts in mind, your committee does not 
think your Board bound in any way, 
either technically or morally, to extend 
the time of its endowment offer, which 
has expired. 

"It does recommend, however, that a 
reasonable appropriation be continued 
to the academy for a further short term 
of years, so as to enable those more in- 
timately interested in and connected 
with the school at Hudson, to secure 
such endowment funds as they may 
deem necessary and are able to raise 
from those living in Hudson and vicin- 
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ity and such other friends of the acad- 
emy as may be willing to contribute. 
In this way, it is hoped, the academy 
may be enabled to get on an independ- 
ent and self-supporting basis. The 
committee recommends this action, 
however, only with the understanding 
that it is clearly understood to the sat- 
isfaction of all concerned that, when 
the appropriation above mentioned 
shall expire, the College shall be no 
longer under obligation to continue 
support to the academy beyond, pos- 
sibly, the free use of its buildings and 
grounds." 

Then follow terms for a lease or con- 
tract with Messrs. Herrick and Hickok 
for the three years during which Adel- 
bert College was still to aid the school 
— "The Academy committee shall also 
have power to negotiate with the par- 
ties who conduct the school for the 
granting of a further and perhaps per- 
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manent free use of the buildings and 
grounds on the condition that the school 
shall be conducted to the satisfaction 
of the Trustees and Faculty of Adel- 
bert College and that no further de- 
mands or claims shall be made upon the 
College for appropriations or financial 
aid." 

This report was adopted by the Trus- 
tees. 

Strenuous efforts were made for the 
endowment of the academy, but with- 
out avail. Students were secured in 
considerable numbers, but with diffi- 
culty, and the material for matricula- 
tion in College gradually lessened. The 
academy became less and less a feeder 
of the College, — chiefly owing, it is be- 
lieved, to the growth of high schools 
throughout the state, — so that the wis- 
dom and the expediency of further us- 
ing the funds of the College, or encour- 
aging private subscriptions, for the 
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maintenance of the academy, as was 
done for two years or so, were no longer 
in evidence. 

The Trustees finally withdrew their 
support at the June meeting, 1900. For 
two years thereafter individual sub- 
scriptions prolonged the life of the 
academy, and the end came with the 
school year of 1902-3. In seventeen 
years the Trustees had expended $46,- 
592.32. The number of students com- 
ing from the academy to the College, 
1882-1903, twenty-two years, was 117, 
— the highest number in one year, 10; 
the lowest, one, for each of three years. 

Negotiations for the sale of the prop- 
erty to the Society of Friends of Ohio, 
begun in 1903, were at length com- 
mitted to a special committee, consist- 
ing of the Prudential Committee and 
the Standing Committee on Western 
Reserve Academy, — Mr. H. R. Hatch 
being the chairman of the joint com- 
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mittee, — ^with power to act. The com- 
mittee's report, presented in June, 1904, 
rehearsed the story of their interviews 
with the Citizen's Committee of Hud- 
son, and the overtures of the Friends, 
and the final determination to agree to 
their proposition and deed them the 
property on their own terms. 

Such are the facts, here narrated with 
sufficient fullness, it is believed, though 
condensed from annual discussions and 
private interviews, many and earnest, 
on the part of men who had more than 
fulfilled every obligation, "technical 
and moral," that they had assumed, 
if by any possibility the academy 
might be endowed and so conserved. 
He that runs may read; and all fair- 
minded men will agree that the Trus- 
tees have acquitted themselves in this 
difficult and delicate task with honor. 
Recent developments compel us to say 
that the fond expectation that the 
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Academy would emerge as a Holi- 
ness College under the auspices of the 
Friends and a Committee of Citizens of 
Hudson, has been dashed with no hope 
of being resuscitated. 

2. Just here, as being of kindred im- 
port, it may be said once for all, that in 
June, 1884, ex-President Hayes, who 
was a Trustee, advocated the taking 
over of Green Springs Academy, as a 
feeder (?) of the College. He was sus- 
tained in this contention by Dr. E. 
Bushnell, treasurer, formerly of that 
region, and Messrs. Hayes, Cutler and 
Bushnell were appointed a committee 
to examine and report. As seen, long 
after the event, too ready an ear was 
given to the recommendation of the 
committee, and Green Springs Acad- 
emy with a debt of six thousand dollars, 
was taken over, and for ten years was 
subsidized in an annual sum of from 
$1,000.00 to $1,900.00. 
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The number of students coming to 
the College from Green Springs Acad- 
emy, during this period, was ten. It 
was dropped by vote of the Trustees, 
June, 1894, after having expended 
$19,000.00 in this costly and rather 
fruitless experiment. 

3. At a meeting of the Trustees, 
soon after President Cutler's accession, 
1 871, he inquired what answer should 
be given a young woman of the village 
who wished to pursue certain studies 
and recite in the classes of certain pro- 
fessors? It was incidentally said that 
she could not afford to go abroad for 
the teaching she required. There was 
no hint of matriculation. The answer 
informally given, and of which no rec- 
ord was to be made, was, "leave it with 
the professors named to do as they 
please about admitting her to their 
classes. The Board of Trustees assumes 
no responsibility." 
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Thus emerged into the course of cur- 
rent affairs and trudged off towards 
Cleveland, carrying a carefully con- 
cealed Pandora box, one of those inno- 
cent little events, that sometimes, later 
on, loom up unpleasantly. 

The exact date of this meeting can- 
not now be fixed. The Trustees then 
present are believed . to be none of 
them living, save Judge Upson and the 
writer, whose memory of this appar- 
ently insignificant matter is very vivid. 
Attention is called to it because it was, 
so far as the Trustees are concerned, 
the entering wedge of the co-educa- 
tional experiment in Western Reserve. 
At no other time, until after the vote of 
removal, September, 1880, was this sub- 
ject under discussion in the Board of 
Trustees, and this is exactly what they 
did then. The admission of girls to 
matriculation soon after was without 
authority from them. It was also never 
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a matter of discussion in the Faculty as 
a body. The records contain no hint of 
such an innovation, and the testimony 
of three men who were members of the 
Faculty at that time is explicit to the 
same intent. 

In his history of Western Reserve 
College, President Cutler gives his ver- 
sion of this matter. "Before 1872 the 
question of admitting young women to 
equal privileges of study and instruc- 
tion had been often privately consid- 
ered by the Faculty. It was unani- 
mously agreed that if any woman, 
thirsting for knowledge, should seek it 
at this fountain, she should not be re- 
fused merely because she was a woman ; 
and, on inquiry, it was thought there 
would be no objection on the part of 
the Trustees." 

There is nothing here, rightly under- 
stood, to contradict the statements 
above made. It was privately consid- 
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ered with members of the Faculty, and 
their ^^unanimous agreement" must 
have been reached by no one opposing, 
in these private interviews. The at- 
titude of the Trustees was simply con- 
jectured. 

Professor Thomas Day Seymour 
LL.D. has sketched the situation at this 
time and throws much light upon the 
course of President Cutler. He says, 
"President Cutler suffered under a 
disadvantage of far-reaching conse- 
quences. On his inauguration in 1872, 
he was at the head of a faculty com- 
posed of men who were either absolute- 
ly young or comparatively new to their 
duties. No one of his associates had 
been for even four years a teacher in 
the college. Professor Morley had be- 
gun his duties at Hudson with the year 
1869, Professor Smith in 1870, Profess- 
or Potwin in 1871, while I began my 
work in 1872. Little more than two 
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years before, Mr. Smith and myself 
had been under Mr. Cutler's instruc- 
tion — his pupils in the senior class. 
The president did not — he could not — 
receive from a faculty so constituted the 
support which under other circum- 
stances would have lightened his re- 
sponsibilities, cares, and labors. He 
felt, justly, that he knew far better than 
his associates the needs of the college, 
the possibilities of development to be 
sought, and the dangers to be avoided. 
(This is much more clear to me now 
than a score of years agol) This 
caused a not unnatural (but distinctly 
unfortunate) interruption in the old 
tradition of leaving to the faculty the 
decision of all important questions 
which affected the college. The presi- 
dent decided many matters himself, — 
not so much because he loved responsi- 
bility as because he believed that he 
alone possessed acquaintance with the 
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facts and principles on which the de- 
cision must be based. This course was 
almost inevitable. By throwing more 
responsibility upon the faculty, he 
might have saved himself some embar- 
rassment, and certainly both would 
have been in a better position for the 
discussion of the problems which arose 
later, but the action of the time might 
have been no wiser. The peculiar con- 
stitution of the faculty doubtless led the 
president at times to give heed to ad- 
vice from persons who would not have 
been heard under other circumstances. 
The situation, in truth, was perplex- 
ing.* '^ 

In his inaugural address, 1872, Presi- 
dent Cutler announced that "women 
would be admitted to all the privileges 
of the college on the same conditions as 
men." No notice seems to have been 
taken of this declaration, and the ex- 

*Addre88 in memory of Carroll Cutler, D. D., June, 1884. 
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periment was soon under way, — not, 
we are assured, without some misgiv- 
ing, at times, on the part of the Presi- 
dent himself. 

Some of the Trustees, — at least two, 
— are known to have favored this inno- 
vation and the rest were indifferent or 
silently acquiescent. "They assumed 
no responsibility," but, as we now see, 
in not assuming, they assumed it; and 
the same was later used as an argument 
for going on, when the issue came to be 
made, that silence meant acquiescence. 
That issue came up June 17, 1884, 
when in Cleveland, the number of 
young women had greatly increased, 
and some friction was felt in one or 
more of the class rooms, and the young 
men were restive. It became a matter 
for Faculty consideration for the first 
time in May, 1884, and reached the 
Board of Trustees at their meeting, 
June 17, of that year, in the shape of 
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a resolution from the Faculty, to-wit: 
— "That the Trustees be informed that 
the Faculty are of the opinion that 
after the autumn examination of 1886, 
young women should not be admitted 
to co-education in this College, but be 
provided with parallel or ^annex' 
courses of instruction and diploma ex- 
aminations, so far and so fast as the re- 
sources of the College shall allow." 
The date of the action was June 9, 1884. 
The action taken is thus formulated in 
the minutes of the Board : 

"A paper was received from the Fac- 
ulty making sundry suggestions and 
requests touching the education of 
young women in the College. The 
paper, and the whole subject, were 
committed to a * Committee on Co-Ed- 
ucation of the Sexes,' the Committee to 
consist of Messrs. Chamberlain, Per- 
kins, Williamson, Holden, Andrews 
and Cutler. 
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"At a special meeting called for the 
purpose, November 7, 1884, the Com- 
mittee appointed at the last meeting on 
*Co-Education of Sexes/ presented a 
majority report signed by Messrs. Cut- 
ler, Perkins and Chamberlain. Presi- 
dent Cutler also read a paper on the 
subject. Hon. S- E. Williamson made 
a minority report on behalf of himself 
and S. Andrews." 

After discussion, the recommenda- 
tion of the majority report was adopted, 
that report being as follows: "The 
Committee beg leave to recommend 
that the action urged by the Faculty 
(viz., to refuse after Autumn Examin- 
ations of 1886 to admit young women 
to co-education in Adelbert College), 
be not adopted by this Board of Trus- 
tees." 

The paper of President Cutler was 
able and exhaustive, and availed to 
postpone but not to settle the vexed 
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question. The Faculty continued of 
the same mind, only more emphatic. 
The minority in the Board of Trustees 
gradually increased. Unrest in the 
College grew apace. The President 
resigned March 3, 1886, and co-educa- 
tion was passed on, to confront and be 
dealt with by the next administration. 

The results of this experiment, so far 
as students are concerned, may be 
summed up as follows: 

In the year 1873-4, six girls were ad- 
mitted to the preparatory school, and 
the year following, 1874-5, ^^^ was ad- 
mitted to the College; and in all, eight, 
prior to the removal to Cleveland, 
1882. 

The first year in Cleveland there 
were five, two years later, seventeen, 
and sixteen the last two years of the un- 
disturbed course thus inaugurated. In 
all, prior to 1887-8, there were gradu- 
ated ten women. The difficulties thus 
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outlined grew, in part, out of the at- 
tempt to engraft co-education upon an 
institution modeled after New Eng- 
land ideals, in close touch with Yale 
College, and emulous of her spirit. 
Such a course was never dreamed of 
in the founding and later endowment 
of the College, and for this no funds 
had been given, no proper authoriza- 
tion sought. 

It is also to be said that, while co- 
education was thriving in Ohio and 
throughout the West, it was usually, if 
not always, in institutions that started 
as co-educational, and in which a pre- 
ponderance of young men was an as- 
sured fact. In the instance now be- 
fore us, the antecedent history was 
against it; and coming to Cleveland 
where, among graduates from the high 
schools, girls are to boys as 2.5 to i, the 
proportion of young women in the Col- 
lege was perhaps too large to work 
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harmoniously. We are simply stating 
facts, not justifying them. The same 
thing is understood to have disturbed 
the course of college life at the Wes- 
leyan University, at Middletown, 
Conn. The experiment of engrafting 
co-education upon the old style college 
for men, so far as known, has not 
worked successfully; and perhaps, 
when the feminine element approaches 
the masculine in numbers, is not likely 
to, especially as the country becomes 
developed and ability to maintain sep- 
arate colleges is reached. 

4. The aid and co-operation of the 
Alumni were as cordial as was to have 
been expected. It was but natural that 
the change of name, as well as of lo- 
cality, should seem, at first blush, to dis- 
inherit them; and it was. difficult for 
them to realize that their alma mater 
survived and bade them welcome home, 
as heretofore. They missed the old 
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campus, the shade, the old time com- 
mencement with the big tent, the coun- 
try muster and collation. It took time 
to bring to pass a cordial adjustment. 
But gradually more and more of the 
gray heads were seen, and the voices of 
the older men heard, till it is believed 
very few of the graduates of Western 
Reserve College are not both recon- 
ciled and heartily co-operative under 
the new order. The disposition has 
been general, if not quite universal, to 
merge personal feeling in concern for 
the largest good to be realized on the 
old foundations, and to be glad that the 
old historic life and spirit can be per- 
petuated and expanded, though names 
and localities are changed. 

5. It is not strange that a College, 
whose endowment had, during most of 
its career, been very meagre, and never 
quite reached $200,000.00, suddenly be- 
coming possessed of half a million dol- 
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lars, $350,000.00 of it for endowment, 
should have thought itself passing rich. 
Salaries were increased, as was fitting 
and necessary, moving from the coun- 
try to the city. Estimates had been 
carefully made of needs and expenses 
by the College authorities themselves, 
and the sum total asked for, been forth- 
coming from Mr. Stone. But it was 
soon found that the ratio of expense to 
income was too large; losses were sus- 
tained and income reduced, and the un- 
gracious task of cutting salaries was in- 
evitable. For, as yet, the College had 
not made friends in the new location, 
and the fashion of making up annual 
deficits had not then come into our 
dreams, much less approached the 
sphere of reality. 

This is how it came to pass that a 
resolution was introduced March 6, 
1889, with a view of reducing the cur- 
rent expenses of the institution to bring 
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them within its income, to the effect 
that no salaries be over twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars. This the Board voted, 
and, in practice, applied to the Presi- 
dent and to all except Professors Mor- 
ley and Perrin who were just then in 
demand elsewhere. 

Such were some of the infelicities of 
the institution growing out of the past, 
— some of the things to be dealt with 
in order to a freer, larger growth. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THK PBRIOD OF TKANSITION. 

3 YEAR or more was spent 
9 by the Trustees in futile 
'A though earnest effort to se- 
■ cure a President Many new 
men were considered, and to four or 
five of them were overtures made, but 
to none of them were the attractions 
sufficient, or the call of duty so urgent, 
as to lead them to leave the positions 
they occupied. Two of them since 
have become, and are now, successful 
presidents of great institutions. One, 
in particular, since deceased, said that 
he "did not relish the idea of turning 
out girls and whipping in boys, and 
button-holing men for money," and re- 
mained at his post. 
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In an outlook so discouraging, so un- 
attractive to men, from without, it was 
forced upon the Trustees that help 
must come from themselves; that ob- 
jectionable features must be, if possi- 
ble, removed, and the situation be made 
attractive to outsiders. In this view of 
the case, the Faculty concurring, the 
Senior Pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Hiram C. Haydn, was called 
to this responsibility. He had one de- 
sirable qualification. He believed in 
the future of the College and that here 
was a great opportunity to create an 
educational centre; he also had the con- 
fidence of his fellow-citizens to whom 
appeals must first be made. The new 
administration began at once, with his 
election, November 30, 1887, though 
the formal acceptance was not given 
until the next meeting of the Trustees 
January 24, 1888. 
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Dr. Haydn's response to tfic Trus- 
tees was as follows : — 

^^I feel myself, after due delibera- 
tioUy not at liberty to decline the call to 
the Presidency that comes to me with 
such heartiness and unanimity, both 
from your honorable body and from 
the Faculty of the College. I, there- 
fore, formally accept the position, 
whose duties I have already entered 
upon, with the full understanding that 
I am at liberty to retire so soon as the 
circumstances of the College permit, or 
the necessities of my work as Pastor of 
the First Church requires." (At this 
time Calvary Presbyterian Church was 
an integral part of the First Presbyter- 
ian Church and Wilton Merle Smith, 
now of New York, was associate pas- 
tor.) 

The internal situation, a year pre- 
vious, has been sketched. It had not 
improved. The Faculty was dis- 
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couraged, and the young men who 
could get away were going elsewhere. 
The external situation was not en- 
couraging. As yet, neither Case School 
nor Adelbert College had got any vital 
hold upon the city, in near and yet re- 
mote isolation. No alliance of any 
sort had been entertained by the man- 
agement of the two institutions ; and as 
for the citizens generally, they had not 
begun to wake up to the significance 
of the generous foundations laid by 
their fellow townsmen, who had opened 
the way for Cleveland to become some- 
thing more than a commercial metrop- 
olis, — a great educational centre. 

At this time the temper of the peo- 
ple was shown in their disposition to re- 
gard these institutions as the monu- 
ments of the men who had made them 
possible. Mr. Stone passed away the 
year after the College came to the city, 
May 1 1, 1883. Neither Mr. Stone nor 
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Mr. Case were, as we should say, men 
of the people. Mr. Case was a recluse, 
a student, of frail health, and content 
with a small circle of friends who were 
wont to meet often, if not daily, in what 
was known as "the Ark," a one-story 
building erected on the old homestead 
of the Case family. The people at 
large knew little of him. They had 
heard of a great landed estate that went 
by this name, and they saw the record 
of a generous gift to amply endow a 
great school, but they had not as yet got 
its bearings as a public benefaction 
which might claim their sympathy and 
co-operation. 

Mr. Stone was a man of affairs, 
known and appreciated by the men of 
his generation that knew him, both for 
his sterling integrity and his executive 
ability. He was self-reliant, of im- 
mense energy and perseverance along 
lines once laid down; a man who 
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brought things to pass and wrested suc- 
cess out of difficult undertakings. But 
he was a man of reserved manner, ret- 
icent, and yet not as difficult of ap- 
proach as he seemed. He had a warm 
heart, though "not worn on his sleeve ;" 
not caring to be at home to all sorts and 
conditions of men, yet making the 
worthy poor, and young men in whom 
he believed and who needed a friend, so 
much at home with himself that, after 
many years, recalling his helpful con- 
sideration in their day of trouble, they 
mention his name with gratitude. One 
of them has but recently, grateful to his 
memory, expended a large sum to make 
the main building of Adelbert College 
one of the most creditable of its kind on 
the continent. 

He was a very difficult man of whom 
to make game, and any attempt to over- 
reach him, or to draw him into an al- 
liance or an enterprise that he did not 
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approve aroused the antagonism of a 
very strong nature; and it is not to be 
gainsaid that enemies were made. One 
is reminded, when thinking of him, of 
the Hon. Reuben Hitchcock, — brother 
of the President, — one time receiver of 
the Erie Railroad, whom Jay Gould 
and "Jim" Fiske often approached, 
now blandly, now in the heat of pas- 
sion, wishing to carry certain measures 
he could not endorse, unmoved either 
by urbanity or profanity, from his pur- 
pose to do righteously. 

Mr. Stone's benefaction was regard- 
ed by his fellow citizens as a monument 
to his beloved, only son, — ^which inci- 
dentally it was, — rather than in fact 
and for all practical ends, a boon, out 
and out, to the present and future gen- 
erations of men, — a great public bene- 
faction. 

But it was soon seen that, generous 
as was the endowment, it was inade- 
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quate and must be largely supple- 
mented by the public for whose benefit 
it was intended. When the new ad- 
ministration began, our best men par- 
ried appeals to their generosity, by say- 
ing "0 1 that is a family matter, let them 
look to it." All this, let it be said, is 
now happily a thing of the past, at 
length heard of no more. 

To this untoward situation the new 
President addressed himself with the 
most cordial support of the Faculty, 
the Trustees, and the student body then 
numbering but sixty-five, regular and 
special, fifteen of whom were young 
women. We were together determined 
to stem the tide and set it running to- 
wards a brighter future. The alumni, 
though appealed to, were not just then 
easily enthused, but the students were 
responsive in co-operation, in putting 
away nonsense, and making a record 
that would win the respect of the peo- 
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pie whose aid was needed. A sense of 
honor in the use of property, given for 
their benefit, but which had been wan- 
tonly abused, was quickly awakened. 
But how to win the town was the prob- 
lem. 

The Cleveland Medical College had 
since 1843 been associated as a depart- 
ment with the College at Hudson, 
whose President once a year presided 
at the Annual Commencement and 
gave out the diplomas. The old Col- 
lege lent a sort of dignity to the profes- 
sional school, and was a convenience of 
some worth, it must be supposed, for 
when, some years before, a second Med- 
ical College was organized by the dis- 
affected of this Faculty, they had sought 
a similar alliance with Wooster Uni- 
versity. 

September 2, 1880, it was voted by 
the Board of Trust that upon the re- 
moval of the College to Cleveland legal 
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steps be taken to change the name to 
"Adelbert College of Western Reserve 
University." 

In April, 1884, the Medical Depart- 
ment of Western Reserve College and 
Wooster University came together. A 
University charter was secured April 
5, 1884, and the united colleges became 
the Medical Department of Western 
Reserve University. 

At the same time, the Adelbert 
Board of Trust was elected a Univer- 
sity Board, and, at the request of the 
Medical Faculty, took over the prop- 
erty of that Department. 

The President and Treasurer were 
elected to fill the same offices respec- 
tively in the University as in the Col- 
lege. 

There was in the city at this time a 
"Conservatory of Music," of a high 
grade, the private affair of Messrs. 
Bassett and Heydler; and the Western 
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Reserve School of Design for women, 
under a Board of Trust, a new institu- 
don, of which Mrs. Harriet J. Kester 
was principal. Overtures were made 
to both, to become affiliated as depart- 
ments of the University. With the 
Conservatory of Music this was readily 
effected March 7, 1888. Not so easily 
the School of Design, with its own 
Board of Trust, ambitious to carry out 
its own plans, independent of outside 
influences. Concession was made. Their 
Board was to continue its existence, for 
the time being, and receive from the 
University Board two of its members, 
and a formal connection was estab- 
lished June 19, 1888, as an experiment. 
At a University banquet early in 
1889, something more than a year after 
the inauguration, the first University 
catalogue was issued, bearing on the 
last page of the cover the following 
device : — 
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WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 

Adelbert College. 

The Medical ColUge. 

The Conservatory of Music. 

The Art School. 

The College for Women. 

Western Reserve Academy. 

Green Springs Academy. 

Here was a University, to be sure, of 
a type indigenous to the United States. 
Adelbert College was housed on the 
campus in the Main Building, under 
whose roof all college property was 
stored, all business transacted, all teach- 
ing done, and chapel and library found 
their place; with a dormitory, and an 
endowment of $600,000.00. 

The Medical College was housed on 
Erie Street in a costly building, the re- 
cent gift of the Hon. John L. Woods, 
of fragrant memory, valued at $240,- 
000.00, but with no endowment. The 
Cleveland College for Women was un- 
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der way with thirty-eight students, of 
whom eleven were in regular course, in 
hired quarters, with a Faculty assured 
for three years, and a few thousand dol- 
lars to its credit. The Conservatory of 
Music and the Art School also in hired 
quarters, dependent upon fees, save that 
the Art School was favored with a few 
annual subscriptions. 

Up to this time the Adelbert Board 
of Trust had been the sole administra- 
tive body, acting now in the one ca- 
pacity and now in the other, but with 
this new growth began a limited diver- 
gence, Trustees being elected for the 
one responsibility or the other, it being 
understood that a majority of the Uni- 
versity Board should always be on the 
Adelbert Board also. A University 
Senate was constituted from the several 
Faculties, an arena for suggestions, 
plans, discussions, before new measures 
were brought to the Trustees. 
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This scheme, it will be seen, touched 
a good many interests, enlisted many 
people, and set the town talking about 
the University. Not that all the talk 
was favorable. Far from it. The Art 
School Board was never unanimous, 
and some continued to be more critical 
than helpful ; and the Medical Faculty 
were at first fearful lest their autonomy 
should be invaded, and, at length, be- 
came suspicious. 

It was one thing to federate and quite 
another to unify ; but this was the thing 
sought and meant. The detail of this 
part of the story must come later. We 
are still after the town. Concerts, lec- 
tures and art exhibitions were given 
down town, free to everybody, under 
the direction of the several Faculties 
and University auspices. Occasional 
receptions were given by the President 
and the Adelbert Faculty with their 
wives, at the College building, whose 
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walls had been recently tinted and 
mildly adorned. 

The student body at Adelbert were 
of one mind in saying that a gymnasi- 
um was the first and great desideratum 
of the College, and a gymnasium was 
attempted. This made another sort of 
appeal to the public, and it was soon 
apparent how little that public then 
cared for her newly arrived benefac- 
tors, for though the use of the gymna- 
sium was to be tendered to Case School 
students, as well — the first overture to- 
wards co-operation, and students being 
few in either school, this was then prac- 
ticable — this expenditure of about 
$11,000.00 was only secured by solicit- 
ing contributions of lumber, hardware, 
etc., as well as money, — and a labor it 
was. Even Mr. Woods held back, say- 
ing as he did so, '^I am disappointed. 
I hoped that if I went forward with my 

gift of a building to the Medical De- 
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partment, other men of means would 
come forward and do some creditable 
thing. They do not seem inclined to 
do so, and for the present I shall do no 
more." He had not very long to wait, 
and then no one was to surpass Mr. 
John L. Woods. But the gymnasium 
was the first tangible achievement 
through the public; the forerunner of 
larger and notable things to come. 

We have now reached the second 
year of President Haydn's administra- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER V 

THI BUMINATION OF CO-EDUCATION. 

^HE previous chapter was con- 
y cerncd with the external sit- 
I uation and the means em- 
^ ployed to win the city. 
Certain critical phases of this period 
must now be detailed. The inaugura- 
tion of the new President was deemed 
expedient, though from the first it was 
the understanding that the term of of- 
fice should be brief. Only thus would 
the First Church consent to the surren- 
der of a part of the Senior Pastor's 
time, employing an assistant to aid in 
the work of the parish, he himself con- 
tinuing to preach and perform certain 
church functions, while administering 
the College. The service of inaugura- 
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tion was fixed to follow a meeting of 
the Trustees, January 24, 1888. The 
President's letter of acceptance was 
read, and it was pretty well understood 
that the limit of co-education would be 
fixed at this meeting and be announced 
in the inaugural address, with the pol- 
icy of the Trustees towards the higher 
education of women in Cleveland. 

It was foreseen that the attitude of 
the ex-President, still holding the chair 
of Intellectual Philosophy, would nec- 
essarily be antagonistic to this policy; 
that the students of the gentler sex 
would feel themselves deeply wronged ; 
and that their sympathizers of the same 
sex would be many and would prob- 
ably not keep silence. An attempt was 
made to prepare the way with the stu- 
dents most immediately concerned, but 
a luncheon and a confidential talk, with 
some disclosure of our hopes for a sep- 
arate college, not too far away and all 
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their own, failed to win their approval, 
and they went away disquieted in spirit, 
— the Seniors to plan their next move, 
which was to take their bachelor's de- 
gree elsewhere. 

The program thus outlined was car- 
ried out. The students entered into it 
heartily, and proposed to escort the 
President-elect, and, if he would, the 
ex-President also, to the place of meet- 
ing, the Second Presbyterian Church, 
in a sleigh, themselves the team. The 
ex-President declined, but neverthe- 
less the students expressed their good 
will and exercised their muscle joy- 
fully, and landed the occupant of the 
sleigh safely at the church-door. 

The new President was duly in- 
stalled, the inaugural address delivered 
and the announcement made. There 
was, at least, one cheering event to 
brighten the occasion, — the gift of fifty 

thousand dollars by Mrs. Samuel Ma- 
ss 
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ther to endow the Chair of History in 
Adelbert College. This welcome and 
valued gift was the precursor of a long 
course of intelligent and generous co- 
operation on the part of Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel Mather, in the development of 
the University, — a co-operation but for 
which, at times, it has seemed as though 
the growth of the institution must be 
dwarfed, if not arrested. 

The result, most to be regretted, was 
the final alienation of the sympathy of 
the ex-President. To the Trustees in 
1884, he had said, — "We cannot go 
wrong in this matter now, we cannot 
leave the stream again, without suffer- 
ing a great revenge : without putting us 
on the side of the diminishing cause: 
without losing the sympathy and sup- 
port of the most active, progressive and 
helpful part of the people: without 
ranging us on the side of decaying ideas 

and an ever losing cause: without lay- 
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ing up a store of positive hatred against 
the College in many minds for years to 
come !" 

To him the step now taken was, as 
he said at this time, the reversal not 
only of his policy but of the wheels of 
progress, which was to make co-educa- 
tion universal. Also to him it was an 
aflfront to the community of the East 
End, in the midst of which the College 
was located, — the point of which af- 
front it was, and still is, difficult to see ; 
for this community had not gone out of 
its way to serve the College nor had it 
then ever invested anything of conse- 
quence in the institutions which have 
brought so much to it. 

In this embarrassing situation no 
pains were spared by the new President 
in the way of conciliation. For all that, 
the new administration was never offi- 
cially recognized by Dr. Cutler, nor 
apparently forgiven. There was no 
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other feeling than one of regret that 
such should be the attitude of one so 
long identified with the College, and so 
greatly esteemed : but it was inevitable 
that it could not be long maintained. 
Before the beginning of the next year 
he was reluctantly assigned by the 
Trustees to a lectureship on his own 
specialties. His designation was Pro- 
fessor Emeritus and Lecturer on 
Ethics. This assignment was not ac- 
cepted. He closed his connection with 
the College and found work, and hap- 
piness in it, elsewhere, to the end of his 
useful life, January 25, 1894. 

Fromlnany years acquaintance with 
President Cutler, his strenuous advo- 
cacy of co-education, indeed his being 
on that side of the question at all, in 
connection with Western Reserve Col- 
lege, has always seemed to the writer 
a matter difficult to reconcile with the 
conservative temper of his mind, and 
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his admiration for his Alma Mater. 
And to this day the question will arise, 
— Could this have been, if his own and 
only daughter had not been a student in 
the College, or if he had seen any other 
way to increase the number of stu- 
dents ? 

The lapse of time has hardly justi- 
fied the vigorous statements of the ex- 
President as to the direction of educa- 
tional tendencies here and elsewhere. 
The local outcome of this crucial step 
gives emphasis to its wisdom, and has 
won the approval of them who, at the 
time most regretted and resented it. 
None of the dreadful things predicted, 
we may gratefully say, ever happened. 
While it is true that the number in co- 
educational institutions has greatly in- 
creased, there is no exclusive trend in 
this direction. All state universities 
but three, — ^Virginia, Georgia and 
Louisiana, — admit women without 
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charge. In all the newer states, col- 
leges are, almost of necessity, co-educa- 
tional, partly because of the inability 
to provide separate colleges, and partly 
because the demand for separate educa- 
tion is one of the later growths of civil- 
ization and the advance of wealth. 
DoubtlesSj also, the local environment 
has something to do with it. Here, it 
was not congenial, and co-education 
was abundant and nigh at hand for 
them who desired it. 

That, even where popular, some 
brakes are necessary, is proven by the 
fact that the number of women to be 
admitted is, in several institutions, lim- 
ited, that "the student body may not be- 
come over-feminized." That it would 
have been so here was a fear, once, at 
least, admitted by President Cutler, 
and one which the writer regards as 
almost certain to have been the case. 

But none of these things, let it once 
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for all be said, are allowed to bedim the 
memory of the long term of devoted 
and faithful service of President Cut- 
ler for the College, or to lessen the af- 
fection and respect of those who were 
privileged to share the instruction of 
this gifted teacher. 

Turning next to the development of 
the plan now set on foot, it will con- 
duce to clearness to take up these de- 
partments, one by one. 
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CHAPTER VI 



THE CLEVELAND COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 




ANUARY 24, 1888, the 
Hon. Samuel E. Williamson 
presented to the Trustees of 
Adelbert College a resolu- 
tion, which was passed, calling the Col- 
lege back to its original purpose, to ed- 
ucate men only. From this it had 
drifted, from Hudson days till now. 
This resolution was careful to say, that 
no opinion is hereby expressed as to the 
merits of co-education, no fault found 
with the conduct or scholarship of the 
young women thus far enrolled, no 
abridgement of the privileges of those 
then enrolled ; but hereafter only young 
men would be received into Adelbert 
College. This resolution also expressed 
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the sympathy of the Board of Trust 
with the higher education of women, 
and suggested to the Trustees of West- 
ern Reserve University the propriety 
of founding, if practicable, a college of 
equal grade, for women. Accordingly, 
on the same day, the same men, as Trus- 
tees of the University, passed the fol- 
lowing resolution, to- wit: 

Whereas, The Trustees of the Uni- 
versity are strongly impressed with the 
necessity of providing for young wom- 
en facilities for higher education equal 
to those now furnished to young men, 
and the abandonment of co-education 
by Adelbert College makes this espe- 
cially an opportune time for establish- 
ing here a college for women which 
shall offer advantages equal to those 
afforded by similar institutions of the 
first grade elsewhere; and 

Whereas, The President has re- 
ceived encouragement that, both as to 
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instruction and funds, for the prelim- 
inary work, interested friends are ready 
to come to the front and generously as- 
sume responsibilities if there be hope 
of success in so laudable an undertak- 
ing; 

Resolved, That the President be re- 
quested to take such steps as shall seem 
to him expedient to establish such a 
college for young women, to be known 
for the present, as The Cleveland Col- 
lege for Young Women, with the ex- 
press understanding, however, that 
none of the funds of any existing de- 
partment of the University shall be ap- 
plied to its establishment or support. 

This resolution followed, we may 
say, of necessity, the one excluding 
women from Adelbert College. It not 
only opened the way for the coming of 
the new institution, it also smoothed the 
way of the old, which else had been 
beset with thorns. This action, it will 
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be noted, was simply permissive though 
hopeful, and it fixed the grade. 

On the evening of the day of these 
resolutions the Trustee made President, 
was to be inducted into office, and the 
future policy of Adelbert College, as to 
co-education, together with the pur- 
pose, here in Cleveland, to give young 
women, if possible, equal advantages 
with men, in the race of life, to be 
announced. It was to be made ap- 
parent that the Trustees had adopted 
this course, not from any wish to de- 
prive young women of golden and 
prized opportunities, but from a sense 
of duty to the past, to the founders and 
givers of endowments hitherto, and as 
a wise provision for years to come, 
when new endowments would be re- 
quired. 

Nevertheless, there broke forth, in- 
stantly, a storm of protest and oppro- 
brium that raged afar, and for several 
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months. It was both general and per- 
sonal. It expressed loudly the public 
interest in the matter, but also censure 
for what had been done, distrust of the 
good faith of the Trustees, and of the 
likelihood of their ability to carry 
into effect the permissive resolution. 
Prophets of discouragement were much 
in evidence. The following may serve 
as a sample. A prominent educator 
said, "I will give you just three years, 
at the farthest, before the whole thing 
will collapse. It can't succeed. The 
project is utterly futile." All this may 
seem to us now amusing, but it was not 
so then. 

Now came the tug of war. The 
Faculty of Adelbert College which 
had been a unit in demanding the re- 
fusal of further applicants of the one 
sex, now, as unanimously, pledged 
themselves for three years to duplicate 
their instruction in the new College for 
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Women, if called into being. This 
was the first great gift to the institution. 
But for this, the way must have been 
much more difficult, the birth of the 
College delayed, and the entire educa- 
tional situation here, embarrassed. 
The names of the men who thus 
pledged themselves are as follows: 

Professor L. S. Potwin, D. D. 

Professor Edward W. Morley, Ph. 
D., LL. D. 

Professor Charles J. Smith, A. M. 

Professor Frank P. Whitman, D. Sc. 

Professor M. M. Curtis, Ph. D. 

Professor S. B. Platner, Ph. D. 

Professor Bernadotte Perrin, Ph. D. 

Professor E. P. Cleveland, A. M. 

Promptly came a gift of $5,000.00 
from the Hon. John Hay, and $3,000.00 
from Mrs. Amasa Stone, for imme- 
diate use in promoting the new enter- 
prise, as occasion might arise. The col- 
lege now had a Faculty and $8,000.00 
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for three years, and a beautiful site was 
obtainable wherein to begin work the 
next autumn. All else at this juncture 
was a matter of faith. Surely this is 
no adequate foundation for a College. 
To the public eye matters were thus 
summed up and incredulity was every- 
where abroad. Nevertheless, on this, 
it must be admitted, uncertain founda- 
tion, it was resolved to open the Col- 
lege in rented quarters, at the corner 
of Euclid Avenue and Adelbert Street, 
the very next autumn. No more ad- 
vantageous location than this, with its 
spacious grounds, the rambling old 
house and its proximity to Adelbert 
College, can well be imagined for such 
a beginning. 

In September, 1888, the doors of the 
College were thrown open and a few, 
mostly specials, offered themselves for 
record. Not yet was it clear to the 

public eye that the College would suc- 
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cecd. Nor can it be wondered at, that 
some courage was required to fall in 
with the new regime and be the first to 
be identified with what might prove 
to be a short-lived experiment, and to 
bear the criticism of them who still re- 
sented, and were not able to forgive, 
the exclusion of girls, for any motive, 
from Adelbert College. This first 
year there were 38 students; in regular 
course eleven — i Junior, 2 Sopho- 
mores, 8 Freshmen ; 27 specials. 

From the first it was purposed that 
women should be represented on the 
staff of instruction; and it was even 
thought advisable that one of them 
should be a Dean of the College. Miss 
Elisa Hardy Lord, of New York, a 
teacher of much experience, a woman 
of culture, of dignified and attractive 
presence, was called to this position, — 
then the only paid instructor. For 

three years was she the representative 
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of the College among the women of 
Cleveland and in the fitting schools of 
the city and adjacent country, until the 
office, with the coming of a President 
to give his undivided attention to the 
educational situation, was finally abol- 
ished. This was made the more neces- 
sary since the working force, in both 
colleges, was largely the same. One 
directing head was deemed expedient. 
Meanwhile a lady of our city, pos- 
sessed of a considerable fortune, was 
constrained to turn over in her mind 
the arguments, pro and con, for endow- 
ing this institution, and to ask herself, — 
"Shall I give the hundred thousand 
dollars asked of me for this purpose? 
And if I do, will success be assured?" 
How Mrs. James F. Clark answered 
the first of these questions is now a mat- 
ter of history: her name is on the first 
endowment for instruction, and over 
the doorway of the first building 
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erected. This is not only one of the 
greatest single gifts thus far, it is also 
greatest of all in that it was a step 
forth by faith, to give a large sum of 
money, not to an institution already on 
its feet and assured of a future, but to 
begin one, whose future only faith 
could discern. This is never to be for- 
gotten, that, in a critical hour, she said 
the word that settled the question 
whether or no Cleveland was to have a 
College for Women. For it was then 
and there settled. The report of this 
gift at the very next spring meeting of 
the Trustees, March 6, 1889, was re- 
ceived with applause, and all fears for 
the future were dismissed. 

The facts of history weave with the 
name of Mrs. Clark that of Mr. W. S. 
Tyler, her son-in-law and advisor, who 
gave the President generous seconding 
in all the preliminary steps and nego- 
tiations. 
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The formation of an Advisory Coun- 
cil of representative women of the 
city, who should bring their wisdom, 
culture and experience to bear upon 
the external and social conditions of 
the girls who might enter the College, 
and promote in any way possible the 
interests of the institution, followed, al- 
most immediately, upon the determina- 
tion to go forward. Later, associate 
members in towns and cities around 
were added. What the Advisory 
Council has been to this institution it is 
not possible to put into a few sentences. 
One would need to condense the rec- 
ords of their meetings and doings from 
the beginning. The Trustees them- 
selves can claim no such place of close 
and vital contact with the growth and 
welfare of the College. By constant 
and intelligent sympathy, by wise and 
beneficent counsel, by generous gifts 
of time and money, by the social pres- 
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tige of their names, and their personal 
merits and worth, they have earned the 
gratitude of students and their parents, 
of Trustees, Faculty and Presidents, 
and honorable mention whenever the 
story of this College is written, and 
wherever it goes. From the first the 
ladies of the Council began to bring 
together the beginnings of a Library 
which has ever had their fostering care. 
The flowering of this beneficent tree 
is now seen in Guilford House and its 
home life, and the new hall, bearing 
the name of the founder of the College : 
on every Commencement Day and so- 
cial function, bringing faculties and 
students together; and whenever not- 
able folk are to be fittingly recognized 
among us. The Advisory Council has 
made itself indispensable to the wel- 
fare of the College. While it may be 
said of all of them, they have done 
what they could and deserved the "well 
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done" of the faithful, they would agree 
that the most favored of all is she who 
has had, not only the ability, but the 
gracious disposition, to give to the Col- 
lege, Guilford House and Haydn 
Hall, and to enrich it in many minor 
ways, bringing to us many, distin- 
guished in letters and in song, now the 
largest donor to the funds of the Col- 
lege from the beginning, — Mrs. Sam- 
uel Mather. 

The Cleveland College for Women 
was organized under the University 
Charter. For, at the first and for some 
time afterward, the College was thus 
designated. It was not, and is not, 
nameless, as has here and there been 
affirmed. Sometimes women change 
their name for the better, sometimes for 
the worse, but seldom do they cast 
them aside, however ugly they may be. 
It was not really expected that "Cleve- 
land" would be a finality in naming 
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the College. "To be known: for the 
present," the resolution said. An- 
other naming was once recommended 
to the Board, but its consideration was 
laid upon the table. There may have 
been, there probably was, a sort of la- 
tent hope that a consideration large 
enough to secure a change of name 
might one day be offered. Such are 
the charm and potency of money, but 
that has so far proved illusive, and is 
not hopeful even now. 

When the University Catalogue 
came into being in 1889- 1890, and the 
names of the various departments were 
inscribed upon the cover, our College, 
for short, was written, — "The College 
for Women," — and so far as I know, 
this is the whole account of the fiction 
of "a College without a name." 

The influence of Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass., upon the forma- 
tive period of this College appears in 
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the attempt to associate with the Col- 
lege for Women the then existing 
School of Art and Conservatory of 
Music, under the University charter. 
This was very important. Anyone ac- 
quainted with the history and unri- 
valled growth of Smith College will 
not hesitate to say that the musical ad- 
vantages there offered have been a very 
potent factor in that growth. Her 
Hall, dedicated to Art, and the noted 
instructors brought there, are also, 
though a less significant factor. But 
besides being in evidence as attracting 
students, Music and Art would seem to 
be the fitting accompaniment of a lib- 
eral education for young women who 
are to make the homes of a land. In- 
deed, it would seem that no student 
ought to leave College without, at 
least, an introduction to the domain of 
Art and Music, and a preparation in- 
telligently to appreciate and enjoy 
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both. And artists themselves gain by 
some real acquaintance with Litera- 
ture, Philosophy and Science, as taught 
in the College, — many of the fbrmost 
in the world of Art having been also 
scholars and men of letters. 

Whatever opinion may be enter- 
tained, this was one reason for the at- 
tempt to bring the School of Art and 
the Conservatory of Music into the 
University. The story of this attempt 
is narrated elsewhere. 

The brief life of this arrangement 
served, in its measure, to call the at- 
tention of our citizens to the possibili- 
ties of the educational situation. The 
concerts of the Conservatory under the 
auspices of the University, the exhibits 
of the Art School, the lectures of the 
Adelbert Faculty, all in the heart of 
the city, helped to awaken the dormant 
interest, or, as it now seems, the im- 
possible indifference, of our people to 
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the beginnings of a University of which 
all are coming to be proud. That was, 
indeed, a day of small things, but the 
germs and forces of greater were in 
them. 

But none of these matters materially 
affected the College for Women. The 
growth has been as rapid as its most 
sanguine friends could have desired. 
The noble and unselfish work of the 
Adelbert Faculty of 1888 has been suc- 
ceeded by a carefully selected Faculty 
of her own, with the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the Adelbert Faculty of the 
new century. The Trustee-President 
has been succeeded by one who glories 
in his work and rejoices in its steady 
expansion under his guiding and skill- 
ful hand. 
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CHAPTER VII 

SOME RED LETTER DAYS IK THE 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

SiHERE were several notable 
n occasions in the growth of 
9 the College for Women, no- 
^ ticeably the opening of the 
four buildings that constitute the beau- 
tiful quadrangle on Bellflower Ave- 
nue. First in order were Clark Hall 
and Guilford House, when temporary 
quarters were left for the permanent 
home of the Institution, October 24, 
1892. This was, indeed, a red letter 
day. The Hon. George H. Ely made 
the presentation address, Mr. A. S. 
Draper, then Director of the Cleveland 
Public Schools, followed briefly, and 
the principal address was given by 
Miss Alice Freeman Palmer, long the 
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gifted President of Wellesley College 
and later the wife of Professor George 
H. Palmer of Harvard who, two years 
before, on the occasion of the First 
Commencement of the College, gave 
his timely, and inspiring address, "The 
Glory of the Imperfect." Quotations 
from Mrs! Palmer's address are here 
given — all the more precious that her 
voice will no more be heard among 
us: 

"Mr. President, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: Perhaps you will allow me, 
with a very glad and grateful heart, to 
continue the congratulations and salu- 
tations which have been extended to 
you so well from the schools. I cannot 
come, as I do, in this presence, where 
the overflowing friends of this new col- 
lege for women crowd the beautiful, 
fresh, new halls, without wishing you 
joy from my heart, all of you who have 
come up to this high festival. There 
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are those among us who have prayed 
and hoped and longed, as their hair 
grew whiter, to see this day. The 
givers, here and absent, the chivalrous 
men and women who have brought 
their gifts, large and small, into this 
treasure house ; the old friends and the 
new friends, the students and their 
friends, all of us look upon this day out 
of the past and congratulate ourselves 
with all our hearts." 

"You bring us the co-ordinate col- 
lege ; you give us a new way of working 
out the ever interesting, ever impor- 
tant, ever growing, complicated prob- 
lems of modern education, and those 
of us who care for college life for men 
and women both, look upon you with a 
greater interest and greater hope than 
I can express to you. The theme is 
too large for me in the little time that 
I venture to take between Clark Hall 
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and Guilford cottage dedication. I 
only feel, having lived very close in the 
midst of the other three types of girls' 
colleges, that I must give you a very 
strong welcome. I ask you if, in your 
dreams and hopes of this institution, 
you will not follow and study the ex- 
amples and the foresight of the brave 
men and women who have planned 
these halls and cottages for you. They 
took long journeys and travelled far 
and wide in order to see the very best 
that any man's or woman's college had 
done. They studied the problems of 
architecture, of sanitation, of heat, 
light and ventilation, and the questions 
of adaptability and usefulness, shun- 
ning the faults and mistakes of the old- 
er colleges as they could, and gather- 
ing up all that was good and adaptable 
to bring you here. That is the lesson 
of the hour, if you will allow me to re- 
fer to it. We have all been making 
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mistakes. So far as I know, none of us 
at Wellesley, or Vassar, or Smith, or 
Bryn Mawr, Harvard, Yale, Johns 
Hopkins, or Chicago, have thought 
that the end has come, and that all 
problems have been solved and the best 
methods absolutely have been reached. 
You have the opportunity of studying 
the relative strength and weakness of 
all the great types of education for 
men and women. I dream that here 
you may succeed in bringing the beauty 
and the strength and the grace and the 
charm of the woman's college and the 
strong, vigorous, eager, intellectual, 
ambitious life of our highest and best 
universities together." 

"In a college like this, with knowl- 
edge of every sort, if it only be carried 
far enough, there must be laid a foun- 
dation for an increase of the sense of 
appreciation of all that is beautiful in 
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the world. I had the happiness, with- 
in the week, of meeting one of the 
greatest geologists in this country, and 
hearing him explain in detail the sense 
of beauty and of power coming through 
the modern study of the more obscure 
sciences. I could not help feeling that 
we have been too much afraid of our 
American girls and boys; we have 
hardly trusted them enough; we have 
feared that our boys in going to 
college, would meet with many temp- 
tations and would be led astray in the 
city college or university. We have 
been afraid that if these girls once went 
out of the home, out of the domestic 
circle, they might lose that keen sense 
of responsibility of life and the little 
duties, and of loyalty to little things, 
which make up so large a part of a 
woman's life, and make all our human 
life happy and sweet and strong. We 
have thought that higher mathematics 
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and the biological laboratory and his- 
torical research might take away the 
love for little brothers and sisters, and 
the devotion, perhaps, to an invalid 
mother; we have, some of us, been very 
certain that if a young girl became 
very much absorbed in the higher 
mathematics she would not care so 
much to wear pretty gowns to please 
her father and brothers, and would not 
care so much to be gracious, and hence 
would not be so sweet and helpful in 
the small social duties of ordinary life. 
I think that in this happy new experi- 
ment, if you will allow me to call it so, 
which you are making in this co-ordi- 
nating college you will have a very 
gracious and helpful opportunity to 
test all these questions over again and 
prove them." 

"I believe that, in such a place as 
this, some new, sweet, high thoughts 
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of duty will come to you from a higher 
source than Plato or Shakespeare, or 
than the great historians or scientists 
who even teach us to think God's 
thoughts after Him. We have made 
such a mistake in this world, we men 
and women, who really love it and its 
Maker, and who are trying to do our 
duty, even calling ourselves Christians 
after all these nineteen hundred years, 
and have gone on with so little imag- 
ination, so little power of really put- 
ting ourselves in another human be- 
ing's place, have gone on so undemo- 
cratic in this democratic land that we 
have given gifts but not self; we have 
given time and money and held our 
selves apart" 

^^* ^^ ^^* ^^^ ^^* ^^f ^^* ^^* 

"One thing is clear and definite, it 
seems to me, among so many things 
that are not: In this time men and 
women of America will never, per- 
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manently, never for a long time, con- 
sent that their daughters shall not re- 
ceive as costly, and as precious, and as 
perfect an education as their sons. 
That is clear. They recognize that in 
the difficult days that are before us, 
these girls, who are to be the leaders in 
every department of life in the new 
century, must be fit to carry the phil- 
anthropies and schools of this nation 
largely in their hands and upon their 
hearts. The men of this time have 
chosen their work largely. While 
they are working out public problems, 
and the problems of manufacture and 
science, the girls must carry the inter- 
ests of the children, rich and poor, in 
school of city and country, upon their 
hearts. Therefore the men of this 
land will give them the costliest and 
best and most precious appliances to fit 
themselves for a perfectly strong, well- 
balanced, trained womanhood." 
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"Another thing is true that we have 
found to-day as we never found be- 
fore, and it is that the best education is 
immensely costly; that it takes a mil- 
lion dollars, with its income, to do the 
perfect piece of work that we have 
learned to expect in even one depart- 
ment of the great university. How 
shall these two perfectly, clearly 
wrought-out truths be reconciled? I 
dreamed that it may be done in Cleve- 
land, with the wealth, and beauty, and 
hope, and promise of this rich and 
prosperous State and city, with this 
whole splendid middle West and 
Northwest, the chivalry and justice and 
generosity of the men and women who 
see these things. These will come to- 
gether with their gifts, and every pos- 
sible chance of education, of accom- 
plishment, and cultivation, and differ- 
entiating of the best needs of our girls 
may be brought about, and that there 
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may be gifts enough and faith and wis- 
dom enough to grant us this great, new, 
and splendid type of education, this 
wealth and diversity, this developing 
of perfect personality of our young 
American womanhood, with its pos- 
sible intellectual strength, social grace, 
its physical balance and its great 
spiritual uplifting purpose, which 
makes all life sacred, and finds it just 
as noble and sweet to do the work in 
the mathematical class room as in the 
college settlement among the poor, and 
finds every day a day that the Lord has 
made, and rejoices and is glad in it. 
May peace in this lovely place be upon 
your walls and prosperity within your 
palaces ; for my brethren and compan- 
ions' sake in every lonely and needy 
place in all the land, I say peace be 
within you." 

The Assembly then adjourned to 
Guilford House where Mrs. Worces- 
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ter R. Warner, President of the Ad- 
visory Council, made the address of 
presentation, Bishop W. A. Leonard 
offered prayer, Mrs. Samuel Mather, 
the donor and namer of the "House" 
spoke briefly, and Miss Guilford ex- 
pressed, more at length, her apprecia- 
tion of the honor conferred upon her. 
Mrs. Mather said: 

"This house is called Guilford Cot- 
tage in grateful and loving acknowl- 
edgment of the debt which this com- 
munity owes to her who bears that good 
Saxon name. It is so called, too, with 
the earnest hope that the name may 
be an inspiration to all who dwell 
therein to seek what is best in life. It 
seems fitting that one, out of the hun- 
dreds to whom it stands for so much, 
should say this one word to-day, and 
express the deep desire of us all that the' 
influences exerted within these walls, 
and exercised by those who go out from 
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these doors, may always make for those 
things Miss Guilford taught her girls 
to know as of supremest worth." 

From Miss Guilford's address the 
following notable words are quoted : 

"On this October day of 1892 we 
have met to begin the history of a home 
uniting two ideas, one as old as Adam, 
the other as new as the electric light; 
a home, not where little children will 
grow up, or where old age will wait in 
feebleness till ^the silver cord is loos- 
ened and the golden bowl broken,' but 
the sheltering abode of girl students 
away from parental guardians while 
in a college course of study they are 
keeping step with their brothers along 
the paths of higher learning. It is 
suggestive of much that for them this 
loving protection is a necessity. Young 
men equally exiled from their family 
circle have never manifested an anx- 
iety for such a substitute, though some 
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of their mothers may have wished it 
for them. This cheerful house, then, 
will be the home of the women in the 
first flush of youthful grace and at- 
tractiveness, in the time of their bright- 
hued enthusiasm, of their springing as- 
pirations, soaring like the lark and 
singing sweet, of their double awaken- 
ing to the sternness and the glory of liv- 
ing. More than all, it will be their 
home when the moral nature is being 
set in its final mold, when the rills of 
secret thought and feeling are being 
directed into their eternal channels. 
We are glad that its external form, its 
tint, even, reminds us of the mansions 
in the heroic days of the women of the 
Revolution; that it is opened in these 
moments of an outbreak of patriotic 
sentiment. It is empty now of asso- 
ciations, but what floods will crowd 
every part of it in coming years 1 What 
footsteps will float over these stairs I 
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What voices will flit through these 
halls I What spoken communion or 
silent meditation will hallow these 
rooms ! What dreaming eyes will look 
out of these windows to the distant hor- 
izon! *for thoughts of youth are long, 
long thoughts.' Memories of all these 
will be vivid when the brown locks are 
gray, and the personalityand character 
of the teachers who will share and con- 
trol this home will make an indestruc- 
tible part of every life here. Out ot 
the unfathomed future of those lives 
but one thing is certain. Each will 
carry the solemn responsibility of edu- 
cated womanhood into some family cir- 
cle as daughter, sister, wife, mother. 
Most fitting is it that we set apart by 
prayer and hymn this shrine where 
many and many a future priestess, in 
sanctuaries far and near, will come to 
be invested with the wisdom, the pur- 
ity, the lofty faith which alone can fit 
her for that holy ministration." 
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On Easter Day, March 30th, 1902, 
the beautiful Florence Harkness Me- 
morial Chapel was dedicated, to 
which was transferred the daily wor- 
ship, the Bible work and the Biblical 
library of the College. The Memor- 
ial address by the Rev. Hiram Collins 
Haydn, was mainly as follows : 

"We are assembled to dedicate to the 
service of Almighty God, our Heaven- 
ly Father, an edifice, at once a chapel, 
a hall of Biblical instruction, and a 
Memorial. 

"As a chapel, it appeals to our sense 
of beauty and fitness, delights and 
calms, and calls to all within us to 
worship God. 

"This structure is a landmark of 
progress in the development of the Col- 
lege. It is both an enlargement of its 
means of usefulness, and a prophecy of 
good things to come; for it stands not 
alone, but in a succession of beautiful 
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and notable gifts which called it into 
beingy or have ntirtured its growth, 
each new one evoking a newer out of 
the great heart of Christian philanthro- 
py. That heart is not yet exhausted, 
nor the stature of the College full- 
grown. 

^^As a chapel, builded just here, one 
in a group of academic buildings, it is 
significant beyond the ordinary uses of 
chapels. 

"It repeats the beautiful traditions 
of our fathers, and adds a new and 
costly link to the chain that binds the 
College to the service of Christ and the 
Church. It augments and completes 
a munificent foundation, already in 
hand and sacred to the same name ; and 
puts under the same roof the worship 
of God, and the equipment — classroom 
and library, for instruction in His Holy 
Word. 

"Thus standing, it affirms the right 
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of the Bible to a place in liberal educa- 
tion, not to be crowded into a corner, 
but put in a place of honor, with every 
facility for its reverent and intelligent 
study. It appeals in its entirety — 
chapel and class-room — to the relig- 
ious nature of the student, and sum- 
mons her not to neglect the choicest gift 
of God within her, nor to stifle the cry 
of the soul for God, nor to allow the 
material, the social, or even the intel- 
lectual of her day, to dwarf the spirit- 
ual inheritance, through which, most 
of all, God comes into her life. 

"This edifice stands for the faith of 
Him who is the great enfranchiser of 
the human spirit, the Incarnate Son of 
God, who died for our sins and was 
raised for our justification. A faith 
and a religion, the Alpha and Omega, 
among the faiths and creeds of nien, 
offering itself to the heart and intellect, 
as able to satisfy both, and to put its 
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mighty leverage under the great mass 
of humanity, and lift it up, building a 
veritable Kingdom of God in the hearts 
and lives and institutions of men. 

"Men may come and go, carrying 
away from this place only a pleasing 
sensation of having seen a thing of 
beauty; or, they may add to this the 
consciousness of having been in a holy 
place, and having met a waiting God, 
who forgave, cheered, and sent them 
away under a heavenly spell of divine 
benediction. Some will, and all are 
invited to do more than this, and to 
recognize the fact that this structure is 
a Memorial, and to be asking who and 
what manner of person was this, whose 
name, Florence Harkness, is carved in 
stone over the entrance, and perpetu- 
ated in annals that repeat themselves, 
year by year, through gliding centuries, 
more enduring than even this structure 
can possibly be; for the name becomes 
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a part of the history of this institution, 
and of every catalogue, so long as its 
doors stand open. 

"This Memorial is on record as the 
gift to the University of Mrs. Anna M. 
Harkness and Mr. Louis H. Severance. 
To the details of the structure and to 
its furnishing Mr. Severance has also 
given a most painstaking and generous 
attention. Memorials and praise of 
men were not in her thought. But 
even for such they are in order, not 
more for their sake than for ours^ and 
for them who will come after us, who 
thereby may be stimulated to emulate 
her example. 

"Florence Harkness was born into a 
Cleveland home, the daughter of Ste- 
phen V. and Anna M. Harkness. She 
was religiously inclined from early 
childhood, and encouraged therein by 
her mother and a next door neighbor, 
Mrs. Charles Whittlesey, whom she 
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loved, and who loved her, and whom 
she, herself, memorialized in the 
"Lend-a-Hand" Mission building; and 
also fostered by the Church into whose 
fellowship she was baptized and early 
received as a member. In the fullness 
of time she became the devoted wife of 
Mr. Louis H. Severance, but this wed- 
lock was of short duration — a few 
months only, full of delightful experi- 
ences abroad — and this life, which had 
made but a good beginning, and was 
full of plans of enlarging usefulness 
to be carried out under her own hand, 
was withdrawn from them who loved 
and the world that needed her. Wealth 
was hers by inheritance, but it was no 
sooner her right than it became her 
purpose to use it as a steward of God's 
appointment, who meant, as we all 
need, to grow into its scope and possi- 
bilities, with the passage of the years. 
"Her religious proclivities early 
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made themselves felt, for her first con- 
siderable gifts were for chapels and 
churches. Her first distinctive work, 
into which she put herself as well as her 
gifts, became embodied in the ^'Licnd- 
a-Hand" Mission. Unquestionably 
her first thought and deepest sympathy 
ran not with Colleges and favored ones 
who frequent them, but with the poor 
who must stop far short of this, and for 
whom she essayed to light a torch and 
go before to lead them to better things. 
She lived to see the Mission established 
and housed by her own munificence, 
and the beginnings of the harvest of 
ennobled character and life which has 
been ripening ever since, a justification 
of all she did, or thought to do, in this 
direction. Had she been spared, her 
scope of beneficence must have widen- 
ed, and it is no stretch of probability 
that she would have come to see that 
the College is not so far from the slum 
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these doors, may always make for those 
things Miss Guilford taught her girls 
to know as of supremest worth." 

From Miss Guilford's address the 
following notable words are quoted : 

"On this October day of 1892 we 
have met to begin the history of a home 
uniting two ideas, one as old as Adam, 
the other as new as the electric light; 
a home, not where little children will 
grow up, or where old age will wait in 
feebleness till ^the silver cord is loos- 
ened and the golden bowl broken,' but 
the sheltering abode of girl students 
away from parental guardians while 
in a college course of study they are 
keeping step with their brodiers along 
the paths of higher learning. It is 
suggestive of much that for them this 
loving protection is a necessity. Young 
men equally exiled from their family 
circle have never manifested an anx- 
iety for such a substitute, though some 
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of their mothers may have wished it 
for them. This cheerful house, then, 
will be the home of the women in the 
first flush of youthful grace and at- 
tractiveness, in the time of their bright- 
hued enthusiasm, of their springing as- 
pirations, soaring like the lark and 
singing sweet, of their double awaken- 
ing to the sternness and the glory of liv- 
ing. More than all, it will be their 
home when the moral nature is being 
set in its final mold, when the rills of 
secret thought and feeling are being 
directed into their eternal channels. 
We are glad that its external form, its 
tint, even, reminds us of the mansions 
in the heroic days of the women of the 
Revolution; that it is opened in these 
moments of an outbreak of patriotic 
sentiment. It is empty now of asso- 
ciations, but what floods will crowd 
every part of it in coming years 1 What 
footsteps will float over these stairs 1 
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the Good, enshrined in livine hearts 
swept by holy fire, stirred by holy ar- 
dor, and purified by worship and devo- 
tion. We need not, unless we so will 
it, turn aside what would have fallen 
to them, to our own selfish use, but let 
them live and bloom through our me- 
diation, — ^still furthering, through us, 
the causes dear to their hearts. We 
give Thee but Thine Own,' she sang, 
and made us all sing, when the ^Lend- 
a-Hand' Mission was dedicated, and 
this was how she looked upon the for- 
tune that was hers. It was the key that 
unlocked the chamber of her inmost 
soul. She is to live on here through the 
gracious disposition of mother and hus- 
band as here embodied. We shall 
think of her as we teach the Word that 
is able to make us wise unto salvation, 
and to show us how to redeem our lives. 
We shall think of her at morning pray- 
ers, and at the vesper service of Sunday 
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On Easter Day, March 30th, 1902, 
the beautiful Florence Harkness Me- 
morial Chapel was dedicated, to 
which was transferred the daily wor- 
ship, the Bible work and the Biblical 
library of the College. The Memor- 
ial address by the Rev. Hiram Collins 
Haydn, was mainly as follows : 

"We are assembled to dedicate to the 
service of Almighty God, our Heaven- 
ly Father, an edifice, at once a chapel, 
a hall of Biblical instruction, and a 
Memorial. 

"As a chapel, it appeals to our sense 
of beauty and fitness, delights and 
calms, and calls to all within us to 
worship God. 

"This structure is a landmark of 
progress in the development of the Col- 
lege. It is both an enlargement of its 
means of usefulness, and a prophecy of 
good things to come; for it stands not 
alone, but in a succession of beautiful 
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and notable gifts which called it into 
being, or have nurtured its growth, 
each new one evoking a newer out of 
the great heart of Christian philanthro- 
py. That heart is not yet exhausted, 
nor the stature of the College full- 
grown. 

"As a chapel, builded just here, one 
in a group of academic buildings, it is 
significant beyond the ordinary uses of 
chapels. 

"It repeats the beautiful traditions 

of our fathers, and adds a new and 

costly link to the chain that binds the 

College to the service of Christ and the 

r-hiiri-h. It augments and completes 
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of the Bible to a place in liberal educa- 
tion, not to be crowded into a corner, 
but put in a place of honor, with every 
facility for its reverent and intelligent 
study. It appeals in its entirety — 
chapel and class-room — to the relig- 
ious nature of the student, and sum- 
mons her not to neglect the choicest gift 
of God within her, nor to stifle the cry 
of the soul for God, nor to allow the 
material, the social, or even the intel- 
lectual of her day, to dwarf the spirit- 
ual inheritance, through which, most 
of all, God comes into her life. 

"This edifice stands for the faith of 
Him who is the great enfranchiser of 
the human spirit, the Incarnate Son of 
God, who died for our sins and was 
raised for our justification. A faith 
and a religion, the Alpha and Omega, 
among the faiths and creeds of men, 
offering itself to the heart and intellect, 
as able to satisfy both, and to put its 
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one woman's seme of many women's 
wishes and needs. 

"The Advisory Council holds it a 
grateful task to care for and administer 
Haydn Hall^ builded by her who of us 
all is most honored and loved here, as 
in the community at large, and bearing 
that name which we have so long and 
earnestly desired to see worthily asso- 
ciated with this college. 

"With the wish that I might far 
more fitly speak the thought of her who 
chooses not to speak it herself, and with 
the authority which she has conferred 
upon me to that end, on behalf of Mrs. 
Samuel Mather, I give Haydn Hall to 
the President and Trustees of Western 
Reserve University, to be by them de- 
voted to the uses of the Cleveland Col- 
lege for Women." 

Mrs. Warner's address called out an 
appreciative response of gratitude to 
the donor of the building and to the 
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a part of the history of this institution, 
and of every catalogue, so long as its 
doors stand open. 

"This Memorial is on record as the 
gift to the University of Mrs. Anna M. 
Harkness and Mr. Louis H. Severance. 
To the details of the structure and to 
its furnishing Mr. Severance has also 
given a most painstaking and generous 
attention. Memorials and praise of 
men were not in her thought. But 
even for such they are in order, not 
more for their sake than for ours^ and 
for them who will come after us, who 
thereby may be stimulated to emulate 
her example. 

"Florence Harkness was born into a 
Cleveland home, the daughter of Ste- 
phen V. and Anna M. Harkness. She 
was religiously inclined from early 
childhood, and encouraged therein by 
her mother and a next door neighbor, 
Mrs. Charles Whittlesey, whom she 
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loved, and who loved her, and whom 
she, herself, memorialized in the 
"Lend-a-Hand" Mission building; and 
also fostered by the Church into whose 
fellowship she was baptized and early 
received as a member. In the fullness 
of time she became the devoted wife of 
Mr. Louis H. Severance, but this wed- 
lock was of short duration — a few 
months only, full of delightful experi- 
ences abroad — and this life, which had 
made but a good beginning, and was 
full of plans of enlarging usefulness 
to be carried out under her own hand, 
was withdrawn from them who loved 
and the world that needed her. Wealth 
was hers by inheritance, but it was no 
sooner her right than it became her 
purpose to use it as a steward of God's 
appointment, who meant, as we all 
need, to grow into its scope and possi- 
bilities, with the passage of the years. 
"Her religious proclivities early 
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made themselves felt, for her first con- 
siderable gifts were for chapels and 
churches. Her first distinctive work, 
into which she put herself as well as her 
gifts, became embodied in the "Lend- 
a-Hand" Mission. Unquestionably 
her first thought and deepest sympathy 
ran not with Colleges and favored ones 
who frequent them, but with the poor 
who must stop far short of this, and for 
whom she essayed to light a torch and 
go before to lead them to better things. 
She lived to see the Mission established 
and housed by her own munificence, 
and the beginnings of the harvest of 
ennobled character and life which has 
been ripening ever since, a justification 
of all she did, or thought to do, in this 
direction. Had she been spared, her 
scope of beneficence must have widen- 
ed, and it is no stretch of probability 
that she would have come to see that 
the College is not so far from the slum 
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these doors, may always make for those 
things Miss Guilford taught her girls 
to know as of supremest worth." 

From Miss Guilford's address the 
following notable words are quoted : 

"On this October day of 1892 we 
have met to begin the history of a home 
uniting two ideas, one as old as Adam, 
the other as new as the electric light; 
a home, not where little children will 
grow up, or where old age will wait in 
feebleness till *the silver cord is loos- 
ened and the golden bowl broken,' but 
the sheltering abode of girl students 
away from parental guardians while 
in a college course of study they are 
keeping step with their brothers along 
the paths of higher learning. It is 
suggestive of much that for them this 
loving protection is a necessity. Young 
men equally exiled from their family 
circle have never manifested an anx- 
iety for such a substitute, though some 
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of their mothers may have wished it 
for them. This cheerful house, then, 
will be the home of the women in the 
first flush of youthful grace and at- 
tractiveness, in the time of their bright- 
hued enthusiasm, of their springing as- 
pirations, soaring like the lark and 
singing sweet, of their double awaken- 
ing to the sternness and the glory of liv- 
ing. More than all, it will be their 
home when the moral nature is being 
set in its final mold, when the rills of 
secret thought and feeling are being 
directed into their eternal channels. 
We are glad that its external form, its 
tint, even, reminds us of the mansions 
in the heroic days of the women of the 
Revolution; that it is opened in these 
moments of an outbreak of patriotic 
sentiment. It is empty now of asso- 
ciations, but what floods will crowd 
every part of it in coming years ! What 
footsteps will float over these stairs! 
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What voices will flit through these 
halls! What spoken communion or 
silent meditation will hallow these 
rooms I What dreaming eyes will look 
out of these windows to the distant hor- 
izon! 'for thoughts of youth are long, 
long thoughts.' Memories of all these 
will be vivid when the brown locks are 
gray, and the personality"and character 
of the teachers who will share and con- 
trol this home will make an indestruc- 
tible part of every life here. Out ot 
the unfathomed future of those lives 
but one thing is certain. Each will 
carry the solemn responsibility of edu- 
cated womanhood into some family cir- 
cle as daughter, sister, wife, mother. 
Most fitting is it that we set apart by 
prayer and hymn this shrine where 
many and many a future priestess, in 
sanctuaries far and near, will come to 
be invested with the wisdom, the pur- 
ity, the lofty faith which alone can fit 
her for that holy ministration." 
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On Easter Day, March 30th, 1902, 
the beautiful Florence Harkness Me- 
morial Chapel was dedicated, to 
which was transferred the daily wor- 
ship, the Bible work and the Biblical 
library of the College. The Memor- 
ial address by the Rev. Hiram Collins 
Haydn, was mainly as follows : 

"We are assembled to dedicate to the 
service of Almighty God, our Heaven- 
ly Father, an edifice, at once a chapel, 
a hall of Biblical instruction, and a 
Memorial. 

"As a chapel, it appeals to our sense 
of beauty and fitness, delights and 
calms, and calls to all within us to 
worship God. 

"This structure is a landmark of 
progress in the development of the Col- 
lege. It is both an enlargement of its 
means of usefulness, and a prophecy of 
good things to come; for it stands not 
alone, but in a succession of beautiful 
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and notable gifts which called it into 
beingy or have ntirtured its growth, 
each new one evoking a newer out of 
the great heart of Christian philanthro- 
py. That heart is not yet exhausted, 
nor the stature of the College full- 
grown. 

^^As a chapel, builded just here, one 
in a group of academic buildings, it is 
significant beyond the ordinary uses of 
chapels. 

"It repeats the beautiful traditions 
of our fathers, and adds a new and 
costly link to the chain that binds the 
College to the service of Christ and the 
Church. It augments and completes 
a munificent foundation, already in 
hand and sacred to the same name ; and 
puts under the same roof the worship 
of God, and the equipment — classroom 
and library, for instruction in His Holy 
Word. 

"Thus standing, it affirms the right 
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of the Bible to a place in liberal educa- 
tion, not to be crowded into a corner, 
but put in a place of honor, with every 
facility for its reverent and intelligent 
study. It appeals in its entirety — 
chapel and class-room — to the relig- 
ious nature of the student, and sum- 
mons her not to neglect the choicest gift 
of God within her, nor to stifle the cry 
of the soul for God, nor to allow the 
material, the social, or even the intel- 
lectual of her day, to dwarf the spirit- 
ual inheritance, through which, most 
of all, God comes into her life. 

"This edifice stands for the faith of 
Him who is the great enfranchiser of 
the human spirit, the Incarnate Son of 
God, who died for our sins and was 
raised for our justification. A faith 
and a religion, the Alpha and Omega, 
among the faiths and creeds of men, 
offering itself to the heart and intellect, 
as able to satisfy both, and to put its 
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University, located in Cleveland. 
Western Reserve College had at this 
date been removed to Cleveland, and 
adopted its new name. The Medical 
Faculty not being pleased with the 
name, were allowed to secure a univer- 
sity charter, and to adopt the style, the 
Medical Department of Western Re- 
serve University, "subject to the terms 
of the original trust," under a Univer- 
sity Board of Trustees, then identical 
with the College Board. 

By-laws were adopted April 15, 
1884, which are essentially the same 
as the original of 1844. The Trustees 
are held to the same vital relation ; the 
number of them having been increased 
to twenty-four. All permanent funds 
were to be invested by the Treasurer, 
who was also Treasurer of the. College, 
and the Executive Committee. The 
Medical Faculty were to report to the 
Trustees in writing, and Article 3d pro- 
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vides that, Professors and Lecturers 
shall be appointed by the Board of 
Trustees on recommendation of the 
Faculty, and shall hold their office at 
the pleasure of the Board of Trustees. 
These notes, of historical import, 
make clear the mutually recognized 
close connection between the Board of 
Trustees and the Medical Faculty, even 
in details of management, carrying 
with it all that is understood to belong 
to a Board of Trustees, and vested in 
them by the laws of this State. From 
1857 onward there is a noticeable fall- 
ing off in the story of this interdepend- 
ence, as told in the records, and the 
trend towards practical independence, 
of which much was made in later years, 
actually seems to date from 1857. Re- 
ports are less full, often only verbal. 
Lecturers were rarely, sometimes not 
at all, nominated to the Trustees for 
confirmation — of course performing 
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their functions as if there were no such 
Board. Of the lecturers serving in 
1889-90, not one of them had ever been 
heard of by the Board of Trust. 

The new charter of Western Reserve 
University, under which the Medical 
Department was permitted to range it- 
self, "subject to the terms of the origin- 
al trust," provides that other depart- 
ments of liberal culture may be insti- 
tuted and carried forward. 

Accordingly, in 1888, new depart- 
ments were authorized and since that 
time have been conducted under the 
university charter, and administered by 
the Board of Trust. 

The fact that five distinct colleges 
were working together under one ad- 
ministrative head, and seeking to real- 
ize, so far as the conditions would al- 
low, the unity of a University, led to the 
formation of a University Senate, in 
which all Departments, and the Board 
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itself, should be fully represented, and 
expression thus be given to the Univer- 
sity idea, aims and work. This, neces- 
sarily, called for by-laws applicable to 
the entire situation. The whole 
scheme was discussed and formulated, 
then passed upon by the Board of Trus- 
tees, the Senate constituted, and the 
by-laws adopted in March, 1889. At 
the following June meeting, they were 
amended at the instance of the Medical 
Faculty, till declared by Dean Weber 
satisfactory. As these by-laws now 
stand, they are here inserted: 

First. The Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, incorporated April 5th, 1884, 
now embraces the following depart- 
ments, to-wit: The Department of 
Medicine, The College for Women, 
The Law School, The Dental School, 
The Graduate School and The Library 
School, directly under the control of 
the University Trustees; in affiliation, 
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and close and helpful co-operation with 
said departments, Adelbert College of 
Western Reserve University, which has 
its own Board of Trustees and separate 
corporation. 

Second. The regular annual meet- 
ing of the Board of Trustees shall be 
held at the close of the college year. 

Third. There shall be an executive 
committee of five, elected annually by 
and from the Board of Trustees, who, 
in the interim between formal meetings 
of the Board, shall have power to fill 
vacancies for unexpired terms of serv- 
ice and to attend to minor matters of 
business. 

Fourth. All permanent funds of 
the University shall be invested by the 
Treasurer under the direction of the 
Executive Committee, and funds held 
in trust for the use of any department, 
shall be separately invested and ac- 
counted for. All action of the Execu- 
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tive Committee shall be subject to the 
approval of the Trustees at the next 
regular meeting. 

Fifth. There shall also be a Uni- 
versity Senate appointed annually by 
the Trustees, consisting of the Presi- 
dent of the University, the heads of the 
various departments, two from each 
Faculty, and the Executive Committee. 

Sixth. Subject to the approval of 
the Board, the University Senate shall 
have general supervision of the several 
departments in their relation to each 
other; advisory only, however, as con- 
cerns the departments with separate 
Boards of Trustees. It shall hold a 
meeting within the first fortnight of 
each term, and as much oftener as may 
be deemed desirable. Before it may 
be brought by any faculty, or any mem- 
ber of any faculty, for consideration, 
matters that are under the special su- 
pervision of the department of such 
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faculty or of such member, excepting 
the matter of the appointment and re- 
moval of Professors and Instructors, — 
these are to go directly to the Board of 
Trust. It may inaugurate measures 
for the furtherance of separate and col- 
lective interests, endowments, and the 
like, and shall, as far as may be, estab- 
lish relations of sympathy and helpful- 
ness between the University and the 
community. 

Seventh. Professors who fill the 
several chairs in each department shall, 
together with the President of the Uni- 
versity, constitute the faculty of each 
department. Each faculty shall ar- 
range its own curriculum, make rules 
and regulations for the admission of 
students, terms and times of attendance, 
fees, examinations, discipline and de- 
grees, and have general charge of the 
administration of the department, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Trustees. 
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The President of the University shall 
have general charge of its interests and 
be responsible for the conduct of its 
officers. He shall, when present, pre- 
side at the meetings of the several fac- 
ulties responsible directly to this 
Board, and he may by courtesy, sit in 
the councils of the others. Each de- 
partment shall have its Dean or Direct- 
or as the administrative head of its fac- 
ulty, appointed by the Board of Trus- 
tees. 

Eighth. It shall be the duty of each 
head of a department to cause a report 
to be made annually, in writing, to the 
Board of Trustees, of the condition and 
work of such department in detail. 
The President of the University shall 
also make an annual report, in writing, 
of the work, prospects and needs of the 
University. Professors, lecturers and 
instructors shall be appointed by the 
Board of Trustees on recommendation 
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of the several faculties, and shall hold 
their offices at the pleasure of the Trus- 
tees; in the conferring of degrees the 
Secretary of the Board of Trustees 
shall affix the seal of the University to 
a suitable diploma, which shall also be 
subscribed by the President of the Uni- 
versity, the Secretary of the Board of 
Trustees, and by the Dean or other 
head of the department recommending 
the degree. 

Resistance to this order of things was 
encountered in the Medical Depart- 
ment only. The function of the Presi- 
dent and the Trustees, according to 
their notion of it, was simply, without 
inquiry, to say Amen to their recom- 
mendations and issue diplomas at their 
suggestion. They might not inquire 
into the details of their work. The 
President might not attend the Faculty 
meetings, nor look into their records. 
He might not "go behind the returns." 
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The Trustees were called upon to sanc- 
tion that of which they knew almost 
nothing. The Board of Censors had 
not, at this time, been called together 
for years. Lecturers were employed, 
year after year, of whom they knew 
nothing, — their names never having 
been presented to the Board, as the ear- 
lier and later by-laws alike require. 
The President was called upon to fig- 
ure simply on Commencement occa- 
sions, and to give the dignity of the 
University to what aimed to be a pri- 
vate concern; and so far forth, to mis- 
lead the public. In consequence of his 
experience in attempting to attend one 
or two Faculty meetings, the President 
insisted that his relation to the Medical 
Department be definitely formulated 
by the trustees. A Committee of Law- 
yers was appointed at the June meet- 
ing, 1889, to prepare such a statement 
and cause to be transmitted a copy to 
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each of the Deans or Heads of Depart- 
ments. The following document was 
prepared by Messrs. Upson, William- 
son and Lee, the Committee of the 
Board, and duly transmitted. 

"The statutes of Ohio provide that 
the President and Professors shall con- 
stitute the Faculty of any incorporate 
College or University. 

"The Trustees are authorized by law 
to enact such by-laws, not inconsistent 
with the laws of Ohio, or of the United 
States, for the government of the insti- 
tution, and for conducting the affairs of 
the corporation, as they may deem nec- 
essary. 

"The by-laws enacted for the govern- 
ment of this University provide that 
the President of the University shall 
have general charge of its interests, and 
be responsible for the conduct of its of- 
ficers; and also that he shall, when 
present, preside at the meetings of the 
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several faculties that are responsible di- 
rectly to the Board of Trustees, — ^which 
are those Faculties in the Department 
of Medicine, the Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, and the Cleveland College for 
Women. 

These provisions of the by-laws are 
valid and binding. It is the legal right 
of the President to be present and pre- 
side at every meeting of those Faculties. 
It is also his legal right, when, in his 
judgment, occasion for it exists, to call 
a meeting of any Faculty, and hence it 
follows that if any special meeting of 
any Faculty is called by the Dean, or 
any other officer thereof, it is the Pres- 
ident's right to have reasonable notice 
of such meeting, so that he may attend 
and preside, if he sees fit to do so. 

(Signed) 

W. H. Upson, 

J. C. Lee, 

Samuel E. Williamson. 
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In further confirmation of his posi- 
tion, the President sent the following 
questions to President Eliot of Har- 
vard and to Provost Pepper of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, to-wit: — 

1. Does the Medical Department 
of the University recognize itself as 
amenable to the Trustees, and their 
right to say no as well as yes to the rec- 
ommendations of the Faculty? 

2. Does it recognize the President 
of the University as such? 

3. Does the President treat the 
Medical College as a Department of 
the University? 

4. Is it true that Medical Colleges 
in University affiliations hold that rela- 
tion as merely nominal, being conven- 
ient for degrees, etc., but are really 
independent? 

5. Do Lecturers and Instructors at- 
tend Faculty meetings, and are they 
also appointed by the Trustees? 
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And received in response the follow- 
ing: 

President Eliot, in the blank form 
sent, answered questions i, 2 and 3, 
"yes." Question 4, "They used to and 
do still in some Universities, but not 
at Harvard." Question 5, "Lecturers 
and Instructors appointed for more 
than one year, belong to the Faculty; 
all are appointed by the Trustees." 
Then follows: 

"Dear Sir: — I answer your questions 
above. I stand in the same relation to 
the Medical as to the other Faculties, 
attend all their meetings and discharge 
there all the usual functions of a presid- 
ing officer. I am, however, the first 
President of Harvard who has stood 
in this relation to the professional Fac- 
ulties. The change in this respect is a 
good thing for the whole University, 
and I recommend you to bring it about 
at Western Reserve as soon as you pru- 
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dently can. The Medical Faculty will 
find it for their advantage, as ours has. 
Very truly yours, 

Charles iW. Eliot." 



President H. C. Haydn, 
Western Reserve University, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
"My Dear Sir: — I hasten to reply to 
your queries. I think I can under- 
stand the difficulties which have in- 
spired them. When professional 
schools grow up around a pre-existing 
College Department, and the Institu- 
tion comes to be called "the Univer- 
sity," it very often happens that no 
suitable foresight has been exercised as 
to the conditions upon which the pro- 
fessional schools shall be admitted to 
University privileges. Any impartial 
observer will see that these privileges 
are of such high order that they impose 
upon the professional schoools the duty 
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of loyal submission to the University 
idea and organization. We have had 
the same problem to deal with in the 
University of Pennsylvania, even com- 
plicated by the fact of long historic tra- 
ditions of practical independence. At 
the present time the organization has 
been absolutely unified in name and in 
fact. 

"ist. The Medical Department, and 
all the professional departments cheer- 
fully recognize themselves as amenable 
to the Trustees on all points. 

"2nd. The Provost of the University 
is Ex-OfBcio President of all Faculties 
of professional schools as well as of Un- 
dergraduate Schools. 

"3d. He, of course, treats the Medi- 
cal Department and all professional 
schools as departments of the univer- 
sity. 

"4th. The affiliation between the 
professional schools and the Univer- 
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sity, so far from being nominal, is or- 
ganic and as close as possible. For 
instance, the fees of the students which 
are collected by the Dean of the Med- 
ical Department, are then paid to the 
Treasurer of the University, and are 
by him disbursed on requisitions made 
by the Faculty, and approved by a 
Committee of the Board of Trustees, 
and by the Provost of the University. 
All estimates of expected expenditure, 
all divisions of profits for salaries are 
treated in the same way. All Profes- 
sors, Lecturers, Instructors and Dem- 
onstrators are elected by the Trustees. 
Instructors and Demonstrators are 
nominated by the Faculty and confirm- 
ed by the Trustees. Professorial 
chairs are filled from nominations orig- 
inating in the Board of Trustees. Of 
course the Faculties exert a deservedly 
great influence in all questions. In 
fact, the relations between the Facul- 
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ties and Trustees are so cordial, that in 
no case does the slightest friction occur. 
On the contrary, both feel the immense 
gain in strength which comes from cor- 
dial co-operation, and united effort to- 
ward a common object. The Provost 
of the University is the President of the 
Trustees as well as the President of the 
Faculties. He is, therefore, the organ- 
ic connection between all portions of 
the Institution. 

"In order to confer dignity upon the 
Deans of the various Faculties, as well 
as to make the Faculties feel that they 
have full and free channels of com- 
munication with the Trustees, and fur- 
ther to make the Trustees feel that they 
have proper relations with the Deans, 
I have recently secured the passage of 
a law which makes all the Deans Trus- 
tee appointments. There is thus abso- 
lute solidarity in the whole institution. 
It is impossible to express to you in 
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words the gain in vitality, and the ele- 
vation in tone which is acquired by an 
Institution when these changes are ef- 
fected, in the proper spirit, and are ad- 
ministered with due regard to the 
rights of all. 

"We had a very painful and pro- 
longed controversy about their intro- 
duction into the University of Pennsyl- 
vania twelve years ago. Some of the 
older and most influential Professors in 
the Professional Faculties opposed ; but 
there is now not a man in the Univer- 
sity Corps, no matter with what pro- 
fessional school he is connected, who 
would undo a single part of the action 
which has been taken to secure this vi- 
tal principle of unity and efficiency of 
organization. 

"Wishing you all success in your im- 
portant work, I remain. 

Yours faithfully, 

March 25TH, 1889. M. Pepper." 
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Later, in 1888, under Chancellor 
Low, all departments of Columbia 
University were also co-ordinated. 

In the present felicitous state of 
things, where all that was then sought 
is happily realized, it is well that the 
somewhat thorny path that led up to it 
should be traced, in order that the men 
of this generation may know the ante- 
cedent development of what, in its re- 
quisitions for entrance and for gradua- 
tion, as well as in equipment, now 
stands among the very foremost of the 
Medical Schools of our country. Es- 
sentially the contention of the brief 
term President was at an end with his 
resignation, but it remained for his suc- 
cessor to see the Faculty divide and a 
new school founded by them who could 
not abide the regulations formulated 
by the Trustees. The one point insist- 
ed upon by the Dean and to be given 
due weight, was the fact that the Facul- 
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ty was not salaried and the Trustees 
assumed no financial responsibility. 

Honor to whom honor is due. The 
Medical Staff, earlier and later up to 
that time, entered upon their duties 
without hope of gain, except inciden- 
tally. Of course, this was understood 
from the beginning. However unre- 
munerative these labors, the candidates 
for Faculty positions have always ex- 
ceeded the places to be filled. The re- 
muneration gotten was somehow sup- 
plemented by the prestige given by be- 
ing on the staff, and by the opportunity 
to keep abreast with all that is going 
on in Medical Science. That the 
Trustees did not assume financial re- 
sponsibility, was not for lack of will 
but of resources. They now hold for 
the use of the Medical Department 
only, valuable possessions in buildings 
and endowment, and hope for more. 

Besides, Mr. Woods' great gifts 
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came to the Institution in charge of 
Trustees, and so, of all the other bene- 
factions. The way to draw endow- 
ments to an institution is to draw the 
Trustees and their official representa- 
tives into the closest possible relations, 
and the fullest knowledge of its affairs. 
Institutions do not exist for Faculties 
and Trustees, but Trustees and Facul- 
ties for them. 

Furthermore, by-laws are made to be 
observed, and to them, all, from the 
President to the last man concerned, 
owe the deference of conformity. 

Per se, so far as administration goes, 
there is no difference between the Med- 
ical Department and any other. The 
President does not go there to teach 
medicine, nor to the Art School be- 
cause he is an artist, nor to the Con- 
servatory as a musician. He goes to 
acquaint himself with the work, the 
needs, the possibilities of the depart- 
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ments for which the Trustees hold him 
responsible, to see that fair play is had 
for all concerned, and to be able to give 
an intelligent account of his steward- 
ship to the Trustees whose servant he 
is. 

From the foregoing narrative, it has 
been made evident that the Medical 
Department held to the College, theo- 
retically, the same relation as now to 
the University. It came to be really 
a close corporation, managing its own 
affairs. They owned the site at the 
corner of Erie and St. Clair Streets, the 
gift of Nathan Perry, upon which for 
a long time stood the old College build- 
ing, and upon which was a small debt. 
When the University charter was got, 
April 5, 1884, the Adelbert Board 
deeded the property to the University. 
The next year, Mr. and Mrs. H. B. and 
Oliver Payne gave for the use of the 
College additional land and five thou- 
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sand dollars to clear off the mortgage 
on the old building. The ground was 
now cleared for Mr. John L. Woods' 
gift of a new and costly edifice. To 
make the organization complete, Pres- 
ident Cutler was elected President of 
the University, and Dr. E. Bushnell, 
Treasurer, and an Executive Commit- 
tee of five appointed. All permanent 
funds of the Medical College were to 
be invested, and all funds received, re- 
ceipted and disbursed by the Treasur- 
er under the direction of the Executive 
Committee. Professors and lecturers 
were to be appointed by the Board of 
Trust, upon recommendation of the 
Faculty. The Faculty was re-organ- 
ized with Dr. Gustav C. E. Weber as 
Dean. 

These steps were entered upon one 
by one, with the cordial consent of the 
Medical Faculty, but apparently with- 
out the slightest idea, much less intent, 
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of allowing the President any imme- 
diate oversight of their affairs. Nor 
did President Cutler attempt, more 
than formerly, any administration of 
the Medical Department. When the 
new administration entered upon its 
duties as President of College and Uni- 
versity, the Faculty was composed in 
part of men past middle life, who, for 
many years, had exercised control, and 
opened and shut the door of entrance 
to its sacred domain, at will. 

The new, more thorough, more sci- 
entific training in medicine and sur- 
gery, with hospital experience abroad, 
was preparing many young men to di- 
vide honors with their elders, and in 
the near future to go beyond them, 
even as the new era was to surpass the 
old. There were some younger men 
in the Faculty, naturally in closer 
touch with the new spirit. There were 
two or three beginners associated in the 
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Faculty, chiefly friends and proteges 
of the Dean. At this time the conflict 
between the old and the new had be- 
gun. The new was championed by 
Dr. I. N. Himes, one of the best educat- 
ed, scientific, and conservatively pro- 
gressive of the younger men, and tem- 
perately advocated by Dr. H. K. Gush- 
ing, who, though belonging to the class 
of older men, was heartily with the 
younger in spirit. He was, at this 
time, an Emeritus Professor, and a 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the Board of Trust. 

The new President felt himself 
called by official duty to include the 
Medical College within his jurisdic- 
tion, to acquaint himself with its ad- 
ministration, see that fair play was had 
between all parties, and to seek to unify 
the Medical Department with all the 
rest, in a scheme consistent throughout. 
This was from the start resisted and 
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resented by some of the controlling 
spirits, and as heartily welcomed by 
some others, while by the rest it was 
timidly regarded. 

The University Senate became the 
theatre of warm discussion. Recom- 
mendations of the Faculties immediate- 
ly under University control, were at 
first there reviewed before being acted 
upon by the Trustees. A later amend- 
ment sends these appointments directly 
to the Board of Trust. 

The reasons for going straight for- 
ward were abundant; the reasons for 
going slowly were obvious. Several of 
the Medical Faculty were identified 
personally, or through their families, 
with the First Church, personal friends 
of the President before he became 
such ; attached ako to some of the fam- 
ilies of the Board of Trust by long pro- 
fessional services, and especially to Mr. 
Woods, at once a friend of Dean Web- 
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er and a Trustee both of the First 
Church Society and of the University. 
This noble man, be it said, though 
deeply interested and regretful that any 
friction should arise, never wavered, 
so far as known, in his once expressed 
confidence in the Board of Trust, that 
they would do wisely. Moreover, 
these elder men of the Faculty had 
wrought long and sacrificed much in 
the interest of medical education on 
the Reserve, and served well their gen- 
eration and were entitled to respectful 
consideration. They, or some of them 
at least, seemed unable to see that the 
President, so far from wishing to an- 
tagonize them, desired to be their ally, 
and in the only way possible consistent 
with his ofl[icial obligations, impartial- 
ly fulfill the duties of his great trust. 

Conservatism, therefore, joined 
hands with progress, and made for pa- 
tience with firmness. The President 
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had abundant opportunity for self-re- 
straint in the administration of the 
Medical Department, and every disin- 
terested reason for being firm. There 
was but one mind in the Board of Trust 
as to the general policy to be pursued. 
We were in the path already trodden 
by some of the great Universities of the 
country, in making their professional 
schools integral parts of a University. 
The letters from President Eliot and 
Provost Pepper, which have been giv- 
en above, made clear that but one 
course was open to intelligent adminis- 
tration; and also, that the opposition 
that stood in the way here was but the 
counterpart of that which had been met 
everywhere else, betwixt the old and 
the new order of conducting profes- 
sional schools in connection with a Uni- 
versity program. Into the details of 
this experience of many months, much 
of it not to be coveted, it is needless to 
enter. ise 
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The conflict practically ended with 
Dr. Haydn's term of service. The 
President was, once and again, public- 
ly criticised and charged with "setting 
back a quarter of a century medical 
education on the Reserve." Subse- 
quent events hardly sustain this odious 
charge. Everything then aimed at, 
and more, has been realized. The 
standard of education is now that of the 
foremost schools of the land. Under 
his successor in the Presidency, Mr. 
Woods by will, Mr. Hanna and others 
in person, have expressed their confi- 
dence and given the College their gen- 
erous benefactions. Drs. Thayer, 
Scott, and Himes have long since 
passed away. Some are still on the 
medical staff who lived through these 
days; others resigned and went else- 
where, organizing another school. 
New men, several of them salaried, 
many of them eminent in their spe- 
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cialties, are doing a work such as had 
not more than entered into the dreams 
of a former generation. Though still 
inadequately endowed, the Medical 
College is incomparably better off and 
better fitted for its work than ever be- 
fore in its history. The real property 
of this Department is now valued at 
$311,000.00; its endowment, $253,- 
339.00; its hospital facilities include 
965 beds. 
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CHAPTER IX 



WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY: 
OTHER MEMORANDA 




HE School of Design for 
women was organized Octo- 
ber 2, 1882, with Mrs. J. 
Kester as Principal and Mr. 
Frederick C. Gottwald Professor of 
painting. It opened with one student 
in the residence of Mrs. Kimball, an 
ardent champion of the school. By 
courtesy of the City Council it was 
housed a little later, in the upper story 
of the City Hall. November 13th of 
the same year it was incorporated and 
Henry C. Ranney, Esq., became the 
first President of the Board of Trus- 
tees. 

When affiliated with the University, 
June 19th, 1888, the relation of Mrs. 
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Kester and Mr. Gottwald to the school 
remained as at the beginning. By rea- 
son of ill health, Mrs. Kester was 
obliged to sever her connection at the 
end of the first semester as a department 
of the University and Professor Gott- 
wald was made Head-Master for the 
rest of the year. Mr. Gottwald is a 
genial and a clever artist. Had he 
been called to the Deanship of the 
school, the way would, doubtless, have 
been smoothed for all concerned. But 
it was thought that a stranger, and one 
fitted to go before the public, as Pro- 
fessor Gottwald was not inclined, 
would put the Art School in a stronger 
position for advance work and popular 
support. 

At the suggestion of President 
Staley of Case School, Professor New- 
ton A. Wells of Syracuse University 
was considered, and finally called, with 
the approval of the Art School Board. 
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He had made a reputation as a por- 
trait painter and a teacher in the Uni- 
versity. He was affable, of pleasing 
address and fertile in expedients for 
creating interest; and having looked 
the ground over and conferred with 
several Trustees, was persuaded that 
here was an opportunity into which he 
could enter with enthusiasm. He be- 
gan his work in the fall of 1888. The 
number of students increased thirty- 
two per cent. As the year went on he 
conceived various plans for interesting 
the people ; for example, in house dec- 
oration, harmony of colors, etc., which 
were never carried out. 

Professor Wells and Mr. Gottwald 
did not get on well together, and the 
friction between them issued in a per- 
sonal encounter, which precipitated a 
rupture in the second year of his ad- 
ministration. This unfortunate affair 
gave the minority of the Art Board an 
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opportunity they were not slow to 
seize, and which resulted in severing 
the School of Art from the University. 

Into the details and merits of this 
quarrel it is not my purpose to enter, 
since no good could come of it. Mr. 
Gottwald has continued to be usefully 
identified with the school in its inde- 
pendent existence, though not as Head- 
Master. Mr. Wells has since studied 
in Paris, executed satisfactorily the 
decoration of the fine library of the 
University of Illinois, and been made 
a Professor of Art in that University. 
Professionally he has vindicated him- 
self as abundantly qualified for the 
position to which he was called, and as 
an artist of genuine inspiration, versa- 
tility and fine execution. 

In the hope of permanence for the 
Art School and the Conservatory of 
Music in this family of colleges, the 
summer before this rupture occurred, 
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a site had been bought on Euclid 
Avenue, just west of Doan Brook, in 
near proximity to the College campus, 
and preliminary plans were made for 
a building to accommodate both 
schools, and furnish a large auditorium 
for all University functions appealing 
to the public. The end was formally 
reached June 22, 1891, when the Board 
of the Art School having, severed its 
connection with the University, the 
fact was recognized by the University 
and so treated. 

THE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 

The relations between the Conser- 
vatory of Music and the University 
were harmonious from first to last. 
An East End branch was opened in 
the house occupied by the College for 
Women. It was a set-back to the reali- 
zation of the Conservatory hopes to 
have the Art School dissociated, for in 
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idea they were closely related to each 
other and to the College for Women. 
The proposed building was expected to 
furnish University quarters for both, 
and to bind them closer to each other 
and to the scheme as a whole. Now 
this was at an end, and the Conserva- 
tory continued in hired quarters. 

By mutual consent, the relation of 
the Conservatory to the University 
was dissolved in June, 1892. 

THE FRANKLIN T. BACKUS LAW SCHOOL. 

Early in this period, Mrs. F. T. 
Backus was approached in reference 
to founding a School of Law to be 
named after her honored husband, 
Franklin T. Backus, but the time was 
not ripe. At a later day, under Presi- 
dent Haydn's successor, she availed 
herself of this opportunity, securing 
the Trustees in the sum of fifty thou- 
sand dollars, and the Law School, 
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comfortably housed on Adelbert 
Street, began, what has proved to be, a 
very prosperous career in the number 
and standing of its graduates. Its li- 
brary has been provided for, through 
the gifts of many friends of the School, 
and a spirit of devotion and sacrifice 
has characterized Dean Hopkins and 
the Faculty, since the foundation is 
wholly inadequate to the proper re- 
muneration of them who serve it. 

ELDRED HALL. 

One morning the President was hap- 
pily surprised by a visit in his office 
from an elderly couple who came to 
talk over a will they had made and with 
which they were not satisfied. They 
had designated as their beneficiary an 
academy or high school in the town 
where they had once resided and this 
aged man had preached. They were 
seeking to accomplish a more endur- 
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ing and worthy object for their bene- 
faction. The visit was repeated, once 
and again, at last reaching a con- 
clusion to have the will drawn in 
favor of Adelbert College, and in the 
aid of worthy and needy young men 
in prosecuting their College course. 
It was so drawn. Under the next ad- 
ministration, in response to an appeal 
for aid to build quarters for a College 
Young Men's Christian Association, 
these good people were moved to can- 
cel the will and give the greater part 
of the money needed to build what is 
known, named after them, as Eldred 
Hall. Mrs. George Freeman added a 
generous gift of a thousand dollars to 
this worthy object. 

THE LIBRARY. 

In the first year of this administra- 
tion there came an opportunity to pur- 
chase a famous library, — that of Pro- 
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fessor Wilhelm Scherer, University of 
Berlin, — i2,ckx) volumes inclusive of 
pamphlets, for $7,cxx).oo. Professor 
Arthur H. Palmer, then in charge of 
the library, with the cooperation of the 
Faculty, made earnest effort to secure 
this treasure. Through the generosity 
of the friends of the College and the 
favor of several of our German fellow 
citizens, the endeavor was crowned 
with success. This purchase put the li- 
brary to the front in German literature 
and made us the envied of many who, 
but for the timely energy of Professor 
Palmer, would have secured it for 
themselves. Within these two years, 
1887-8, the library was further enrich- 
ed by Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Bingham's 
gift of $450.00 for the purchase of the 
publications, by the German govern- 
ment, of the results of excavations in 
Olympia and Pergamon; by Hon. 
John Hay's gift of $1,000.00 for the 
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purchase of standard French authors; 
by Mrs. Samuel Mather's gift of $2,- 
000.00 for various valuable books of 
reference, binding, encyclopedias, etc. ; 
and by the gift of the Kirtland Library 
of over 2,000 volumes, largely natural 
history, by his daughter, Mrs. Cutter. 
Such were the beginners in Cleve- 
land of the gradual building up of the 
library, now finally housed in the 
building erected by one of the Trus- 
tees, Mr. H. R. Hatch, and adminis- 
tered on most approved methods. 

THE FLORENCE HARKNESS BIBLICAL 

FUND. 

The generous endowment of the 
Biblical Department of the College 
for Women by Mrs. S. V. Harkness, 
besides providing the salary of an in- 
structor, has given the opportunity of 
an annual expenditure for the steady 
growth and gradual enrichment of a 
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biblical, missionary, and devotional li- 
brary, adapted to teachers and students. 
While not large, and no attempt has 
been made to crowd the shelves, it has 
been highly commended by such as, 
from outside, have had occasion to con- 
sult it. 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

The gift of $3,000.00 by Mr. John 
A. Vincent, a fund for purposes of 
special laboratory investigation, and of 
an annuity of $500.00 from Mr. John 
Huntington for dispensary purposes, in 
the year 1888 — since increased to $1,- 
800.00 and the dispensary turned over 
to Lakeside Hospital — are the first 
fruit of an endowment of the Medical 
Department. 

The story of these dozen years is now 
told as fully perhaps as miay be needful 
to rescue from oblivion the salient facts 
and set them in order, and to connect 
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the old order with the newer; the era 
of struggle with that of fairly spontane- 
ous progress ; of many friends but poor, 
with that of many friends, some of 
whom are rich. It must not be inferred 
from this comparison, that, even now, 
headway is made without labor, but at 
any rate, we are not now set to making 
bricks without straw. It is pretty fully 
apprehended that our schools of lib- 
eral culture, leading up to and into the 
various professions, or into the walks 
of business or literature, require gener- 
ous and costly equipment, and that they 
are well worth the cost. 



NoTB.~The cancellation of the Bldred Will, above, is conjectured. 
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CHAPTER X 



THB NEW ADMINISTRATION 




N the summer of 1890, 
the Reverend Charles F. 
Thwing, D. D., was called 
from a pastorate in Minne- 
apolis to the Presidency of the Univer- 
sity. The way was, in a manner, pre- 
pared; the time, ripe. With the best 
of his life before him, conversant with 
educational matters to an exceptional 
degree, of fine executive ability^ and a 
liking for this kind of work, he seemed 
to see here his opportunity, and in the 
following November entered upon it 
with enthusiasm. He had beforehand 
looked the ground over thoroughly and 
did not miscalculate his chances. 
Fourteen years away, neither he nor 
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the Trustees have any occasion to re- 
gret the step taken. 

These years have seen the endow- 
ment of Adelbert College grow from 
$521,385.00 to $752,955.00; the Fayer- 
weather bequest, aggregating at this 
date, in final settlement $151,200.00, 
being the only significant gift from out- 
side for this College. The M. A. 
Hanna Memorial Professorship, when 
endowed, will represent a still wider 
constituency of representative givers. 
Upon the campus has been builded 
during these years, in succession, the 
Physical Laboratory and Observatory 
$40,000.00; The Hatch Library, $50,- 
000.00; Eldred Hall, $16,000.00; the 
Biological Laboratory, $38,000.00. Of 
the Fayerweather gift only $79,300.00 
went into the endowment fund. At 
this moment, there seems to be a fair 
probability that the long wished for 
Morley Laboratory Building may add 
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another to this goodly succession of 
scientific equipments. The rebuilding 
of Adelbert College Main Building, a 
memorial to Mr. Stone by his friend, 
Mr. Alfred A. Pope, cost $60,000.00; 
these buildings represent a total expen- 
diture of $204,000.00. The property of 
Adelbert College, then estimated at 
$295,800.00, is now valued at $681,- 
600.00. 

The Cleveland College for Women 
soon found a favored site through the 
generosity of Mr. J. H. Wade. The 
campus has been enlarged to Ford 
Place on the one hand, to Euclid 
Avenue on the other, through the con- 
tinued generosity of Mr. Wade and the 
gifts of many other citizens, and is now 
valued at $108,400.00. Clark Hall, for 
which the money was in waiting, was 
the first building to be erected, at a 
cost of $55,000.00. Guilford House 
followed, the gift of Mrs. Samuel 
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Mather, at a cost, including two en- 
largements, of more than $48,000.00; 
The Florence Harkness Memorial, the 
gift of Mrs. S. V. Harkness and Mr. 
L. H. Severance, $91,000.00; and an 
endowment for its care, of $30,000.00; 
Haydn Hall, built by Mrs. Mather and 
furnished by the Advisory Council, at 
a cost of more than $74,000.00; and the 
Mary Chisholm-Painter memorial en- 
trance to the campus, $7,800.00^ — a 
total expenditure upon the campus of 
$278,800.00. The endowment has been 
increased from $50,000.00 to $332,- 
327.00. The real property of the Col- 
lege for Women is now valued at 
$387,200.00, — Total, $719,527.00. 

The story of these endowments is in- 
teresting and suggestive : In 189 1 Mrs. 
Samuel Mather generously increased 
the endowment of Mrs. Clark by the 
gift of $50,000.00, and this was fol- 
lowed in 1892 by the gift of $65,000.00 
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from Mr. John L. Woods, a memorial 
to his deceased wife, Mrs. Emily A. 
Woods. Mrs. Anna M. Harkness, in 
1898, endowed the chair of Biblical 
Instruction by the generous sum of 
$50,000.00, a memorial to her gifted 
and lamented daughter, Florence. The 
bequest of $30,600.00 from Miss Lucy 
A. LefBngwell followed in 1899, — a 
happy and welcome surprise. Also in 
1899 was begun the endowment of a 
chair of Instruction, in honor of her 
mother, of precious memory and be- 
nevolent life, Mrs. Amasa Stone, by 
Mrs. Samuel Mather. The year 1902 
saw the completion of the beautiful 
Florence Harkness Memorial, the gift 
of Mrs. AnnaM. Harkness and Mr. L. 
H. Severance, endowed also by them 
with $30,000.00, and the erection of the 
commodious and elegant Haydn Hall 
formally opened November 11, 1902, 
by Mrs. Samuel Mather, and furnished 
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by the generosity of the ladies of the 
Advisory Council and others. 

A recognition of the need of student 
aid came early in our history in the gift 
of $4,700.00 from Mrs. E. Ainsworth. 
Another fund of a thousand dollars, 
for the same purpose, begun in 1899, 
was the gift of Mr. and Mrs. C. W. 
Merrill known as the Merrill Scholar- 
ships. And still another, the Ade- 
laide G. Ford Scholarship, of $2,- 
000.00, a bequest in 1902. Besides 
these is the fund of $10,000.00 by 
Dr. H. K. Gushing in 1894, in sup- 
port of the Ghair of Geology. There 
has also been received the Francis G. 
Butler Publication Fund, by Mrs. F. 
G. Butler, in honor of her husband, 
Mrs. Thwing's father; and the Carrie 
F. B. Thwing Library Fund, of $2,- 
000.00, in 1901, by Mrs. F. G. Butler 
and President Charles F. Thwing. 

In 1902 was received the bequest of 
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Mrs. Mary Chisholm-Painter, $5,- 
000.00, constituting the Mary Chis- 
holm Fund, the income of which is de- 
voted to the general purposes of the 
College. In 1904, her parents, Mr., and 
Mrs. William Chisholm erected a 
memorial to this gifted and lamented 
daughter, — the granite portal to the 
campus, facing Euclid Avenue, at the 
point where the entrance is made by all 
students who approach the College by 
way of that Avenue. The entablature 
bears her name, the name of the College 
and the seal of the University; while 
in many places, on the supporting col- 
umns, are beautiful carved designs and 
symbols of that for which the College 
stands. When some generous friend 
erects upon the lot by its side the much 
needed Assembly Hall, it will seem 
less isolated than now. It is a noble 
structure designed by Mr. C. F. 
Schweinfurth, and commemorates one, 
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eager both to grow in knowledge and 
in fitness for service. 

The Medical College has added to 
its working equipment a chemical 
building and several laboratories, at a 
cost of $37,180.00. Its endowment be- 
gun by Mr. J. A. Vincent, was en- 
hanced by Mr. Woods' legacy of 
$125,000.00, and still further increased 
by gifts of Mr. H. ;M. Hanna, in all, 
to $253,339.00. The valuation of real 
property is $331,600.00. Total, $584,- 
939.00. 

New departments of Law, Dentistry 
and the Graduate School were added in 
1893; The Carnegie Library School 
was established in 1903 with an endow- 
ment of $100,000.00 by the Hon. An- 
drew Carnegie. 

The Law School, richer in students 
and graduates than in money, has its 
own site and building on Adelbert 
Street, valued at $45,500.00; and Mrs. 
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Backus' gift $50,000.00 not yet in pos- 
session. Other gifts to the library and 
equipment amount to $15,000.00. — 
Total valuation, $60,500.00. 

The Department of Dentistry is un- 
endowed and in hired quarters, as is 
also the Graduate School. 

The Library School is very well 
housed in Adelbert Hall, one of the 
two original buildings. 

The real property of the University 
is now summarized at $1,442,100.00; 
and the endowments at $1,443,622.00; 
a grand total of property and endow- 
ments of $2,885,722.00. 

The growth in the number of stu- 
dents has kept pace with the physical 
progress above indicated. From the 
tabulated statement below, one may ob- 
serve the growth of these years in this 
respect. 
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1 8909 1 


1904-5 


. 80 


250 


45 


242 


. 121 


71* 


105 


t 


299 


t 



Adelbert College 

College for Women 

Medical College 

School of Art . 

Conservatory of Music 

Law School (established 

1892-3) .... 24 126 

Dental School (estab- 
lished 1892-3) . . 21 79 

Graduate School (estab- 
lished 1892-3) . . 4 II 

Library School (estab- 
lished 1904-5) . . — 29 

*Higher entrance requirements and 
a four years' course have greatly 
reduced attendance. 

tWithdrawn from University in 
1892. 

This summarizes, in brief, the prog- 
ress of fourteen years, the duration, 
thus far, of the present administration. 
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